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Of desultory man, studious of change, 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LIFE OF JUDGE MARSHALL. 


Joun Marsua t, chief justice of the United States, was born 
in Virginia about the year 1756, and went through the ust&f course 
of classical education in a private school. The revolutionary war 
breaking out just as he attained to manhood, he immediately took 
arms in behalf of his country, and, as a subaltern m a volunteer 
corps, was actively engaged in repelling the enemy under lord 
Dunmore from the shores of the Chesapeake. He soon after- 
wards entered the continental service, in one of the rey«ments of 
the Virginia line, commanded by his father, theelate colonei Tho- 
mas Marshall, in which he held the rank of captain.- He conti- 
nued to serve during the war, and shared the dangers and fatigues 
of the successive campaigns in the middle states, generaily in 
the main army, and under the immediate command oi general 
Washington. Youthful diffidence prevented his aspiring to higher 
rank; but he was universally considered as a most valuable oilicer, 
and his talents and amiable qualities gained him, in a very emi- 
nent degree, the esteem and affection of his eompanions m arms. 
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When his military services were no longer wanted he engaged 
in the study of the law, and after a short period was called to the 
bar. About the same time he was elected to the Virginia assem- 
bly, and then a member of the executive council. Unassuming, 
and without any effort to press forward to public notice, he soon 
became eminent. Ina short time he was at the head of the bar, 
and maintained that station as long as he continued in the practice, 
free from envy, and without jealousy. Durigg this period he con- 
tinued to serve in the public councils. He was a member of the 
Virginia convention in 1788, and aithough his time was necessarily 
engrossed by his extensive practice, he generally represented the 
city of Richmond in the state legislature. His political opinions, 
which were those of Washington, being,on the main points that 
separated the two parties, different from those of the majority, he 
was not accustomed to lead the political measures of that body; 
but by a line of conduct at once firm and temperate, a defcrence 
for the opinions of others while he never acted contrary to his own, 
and a power of intellect which won the admiration, if it could not 
always gain the votes of his opponents, accompanied by the intul- 
tive faculty of seeing through, at a glance, the most artful sophis- 
try, and exposing it to the plainest capacity, he acquired, as he de- 
served, the general confidence of: the members, and more than 
once carried with him an unwilling majority. 

Hitherto his talents were little known, except by reputation, 
out of his native state. After having declined several invitations 
to take a share in the administration of the general government, he 
was prevailed on in the year 1797, when the injuries and insults 
of the rey oiutionary government of France had brought affairs be- 
tween that country and America to a Crisis, to accept, In conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Pinkney and Gerry, the appointment of an envoy 
to France. The occurrences of that embassy and its results will 
always form an interesting page in the history of our country. On 
the part of the French government the most singular intermixture 
of arrogance and meanness, of threats and allurements, was held 
out to intimidate or ensnare the envoys, and through them the 
American people, and reduce us, under the name of allies, to the 
condition of vassals: but though well aware of the fond partiality 
for France which had its birth in the American revolution, and 
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had gathered strength while the French nation, in quest of liberty, 
was struggling through different modes of despotism, the Ameri- 
can embassy never swerved from the path of duty and national 
honour, nor for a moment lost sight of what they owed to them- 
selves and their country. Their despatches containing the plain 
but eloquent narrative of what they had done and suffered were 
published to the citizens at large. Its effects were alike honoura- 
ble to both, and for a time the accents of party were drowned in 
the voice of patriotism. The share that Mr. Marshall had in these 
transactions was well understood. One of the envoys rested his 
claim of merit on different grounds, the other was the first to do 
justice to his colleague. 

Soon aiter his return to the United States he was chosen a 
member of congress, and during the short time that he remained 
in that body was as much distinguished as he had been in the Vir- 
ginia assembly for his ability and candour. While looking back 
on the course of public opinion on political events, we are fre- 
quently struck with surprise at the high importance often attached 
to occurrences that appear to us of little moment, not recollecting 
that to our imperfect faculties objects are diminished by time as 
well as space, and that in every age and country passing events, 
scen through the mists of prejudice, are so distorted or magnified 
that it is generally by time alone that they are brought to assume 
their proper form and colour. Those who remember the events of 
that period will never forget the ferment that was excited both 
within and without the doors of congress by the affair of Jonathan 
Robins, and how it was allayed by a speech delivered on that floor, 
which, while it did ample justice to the arguments as well as the 
motives of opposition, left them on this question no ground to stand 
upon, and quieted the controversy. 

On the of. 





Mr. Marshall was appointed secreta- 


ry of state. Becoming from that period a member of the adminis- 
tration, acting under the direction of the president, and his officia 
duties being gencrally of a private nature, the details of the man- 
ner in which they were performed must be with a few exceptions, 
unknown to the public at large: it may however be said with truth 
that, although acting under a chief magistrate against whom the 
current of public opinion ran with increasing rapidity, Mr. Mar- 
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shall had the good fortune to escape the shafts of caliimny, which, 
if they were aimed at him at all, fell harmless and unnoticed. 

On the of- he was appointed chief justice of the 
United States, the duties of which high office he has ever since 
continued to perform; how faithfully and with how much ability 
the memorials of the decisions of the courts of the United States 














in which he has presided will show. On one memorable eccasion, 
when popular feeling was wound up to the highest pitch, and the 
sacrifice of a victim was demanded on the altar of justice, his 
steady adherence to the fundamental laws of the nation, and the 
calmness, deliberation, and tranquillity with which he performed 
the sacred duties of his station, uninfluenced by popular ciamour, 
and unawed by threats, evinced a degree of firmness and mag- 
nanimity which, while it does him honour, holds out an example 
to his successors; and happy will it be for the American people 
if such occasions shall never recur, or if when they do happen his 
conduct shall be always imitated. 

A life so actively employed in the performance of public du- 
ties could leave but little leisure for private occupations. Judge 
Marshall however found time after his appointment to his present 
station to write the biography of Washington. This undertaking, it 
is beiieved, was rather imposed by circumstances than adopted 
from choice. The history of the deeds of a man “ first in peace, first 


in war, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,’ 


? 


was to be ga- 
thered only from the general annals of the times, or from oral tra- 
dition. A algher impulse than that of mere curiosity induced a 
very general and anxious desire that an American pen should re- 
cord those actions which did so much honour to the American 
name. The tonourable Bushrod Washington, who was known to 
possess the papers and documenis of his illustrious relative, the 
aid of which was essentially necessary to the due execution of 
such a work, thought it his duty to obey the call, and his friend 
couid not refuse, at his request, to undertake the task. The nu- 
merous and bulky materials were examined and arranged, and five 
large volumes prepared for the press with a rapidity correspond- 
ing wit. the general impatience, and the work has been some 
years before the public. A detailed account of it would be foreign 
to the object of this sketch; suffice it to say that, although those 
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who expected to find in the life of Washington a series of roman- 
ic achievements, and the admirers of a style loaded with orna- 
ment, were disappointed. Among those who know how little the 
highest natural talent is able to perform in any particular walk of 
art or science without the aid of habit and discipline, and who make 
a due estimate of the difference between active and speculative 
life, it has more than answered expectation. On the whole, the 
general execution of the work is worthy of the author and the 
subject. Some slight inaccuracies in the style, the offspring of 
haste, may be remarked here and there, but its general charac- 
ters are clearness, simplicity, and strength. The narration is not 
very often interrupted by the reflections of the author; but such as 
occur, and there are many in the latter part of the work, evince a 
powerful and well regulated understanding, and it deserves the 
hi¢h praise of strict accuracy and truth in the narration of events. 
Some have criticised it as not containing a sufficiently minute ac- 
count of the private life of Washington, without reflecting that 
uniting regularity of conduct, with a deportment at once plain and 
dignified, he was not distinguished by any peculiarities of habit, 
and that the history of the life of Washington is that of American 
independence. 

Chief justice Marshall having for a long time past filled a 
station, the gravity and dignity of which does not require, and very 
varely admits any display of the powers of oratory, his reputation 
asa public speaker chiefly rests on the memory of those who have 
heard him at the bar or in the legislative hall. That he was a 
most powerful and impressive speaker was admitted by all, and 
when engaged in the discussion of a subject in any degree inter- 
esting he was always listened to with the most profound attention, 
yet with the multitude at the moment when he took the strongest 
hold on their feelings, and controled their judgment, he was ad- 
mired rather as a profound reasoner than a great orator. In fact, 
his general habits accompanied him to the forum and the senate. 
Prodesse guam consfici was in every situation the motive and rule 
ef his conduct, and though ever intent on doing justice to the 
cause he supported, his manner was unstudied, and on common 
occasions frequently careless, but he constantly rose with his sub- 


ject: without the appearance of formal divisions, his arguments 
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fcil naturally into the most luminous and happy arrangement. A 





style simple and clear, yet remarkable for its energy and com- 





pression, a quickness of perception that enabled him at once to 





lay hold on the strong points of his own cause and the weak ones 





of his adversaries, and when occasion required, a manner earnest 





and impressive, with the power of strongly exciting the feelings 





of those whom he addressed, when he seemed only to aim at con- 





vincing the understanding, certainly placed him on high ground 





as an orator, if oratory be the art of convincing and persuading. 





No doubt the same power of intellect, with a manner more diffuse, 





a greater copiousness of illustration, and more fertility of allusion 





might have entitled him to equal, though not perhaps to superior 





praise; but it is to be regretted that minds of an inferior order, al- 





lured by some brilliant examples, whic) they attempt in vain to 





imitate, have in some measure contributed to corrupt the public 





taste, and the absence of beauty is often atoned for by an excess of 
ornament. 
In giving this sketch of the public life of chief justice Mar- 
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shall the writer is justified by usage and the rules of propriety; but 





to obtrude the details of the private history of a living character HH 
on the community, even if it could be accurately collected, would t 
neither be respectful to the individual nor the public. It is how- 
ever allowable and proper to state in general terms, that the same : 
benignity of disposition and simplicity of manners and deportment 
accompany him through every walk of life; that he passes those 
hours that are not devoted to business or study in the society of 
an amiable family, and a numerous and respectable circle of ac- 
quaintances and friends, and that he is valued most highly by those 
who best know him. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


FRERON’S CRITIQUE ON SHAKSPEARE. 


Tae following paper is one of those discriminating, clear, 
and intrepid productions, which tend to give character to the |u- 
man mind, to break asunder the trammels of prejudice, and, 
if properly appreciated, even to constitute an epoch in the an- 
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nals of criticism. Without the least apparent bias from any sin- 
ister or unworthy motives, it presumes to speak of things as 
they are, not as they are said to be on the mere ground of pre- 
cedent and high authority, or by writers whose judgments are over- 
ruled by the force of a blind and idolatrous admiration. There 
are few, if any works in English literature, which the public are 
accustomed to view through so distorted and fallacious a medium 
as the higher arder of the British poets. This remark applies, per- 
haps, with more force to the writings of Shakspeare and Milton, 
than to those of any other author. Many persons—very many, whe 
pretend to an ardent, an enthusiastic admiration of the beauties of 
these writers, do not, in reality understand their meaning. Without 
making ourselyes responsible for the correctness of ad/ the senti- 
ments contained in the article which follows, we assert, without hesi- 
tation, that most of them are true. Inthe dramas of Shakspeare, en- 
viched as they are with transcendent beauties, there exist many, very 
many of the most flagrant faults, both in sentiment and style, that are 
any where to be found in the English language. Identified, how- 
ever, with the lofty and imposing reputation of the author, and sanc- 
tioned by the approbation of a long and illustrious line of critics; 
even these are not unfrequently referred to as models of elegant and 
correct composition—they are placed among the “ flowers” and 
“ beauties of Shakspeare.” To such an extent is this true, that, 
for nearly a century past, a reluctance to do indiscriminate ho- 
mage to the prince of English dramatists, has been regarded as 
treason against legitimate authority—a refusal to sound his unquali- 
fied praises, has been considered as tantamount to heresy in letters. 

To break the spell which has so long and so unaccountably 
hung over this subject—to induce the lovers of polite literature 
to consider Shakspeare as a mere man, a poet, and nothing more, 
subject, like other men, to the errors and frailties of human na- 
ture—to make them dwell on his faults as well as his merits, with 
a view to guard against the contamination of the one, while they 
profit by the beauties and excellencies of the other—to be instru- 


mental in substituting, in relation to all the most popular British 
poets, sound criticism in the place of that blindfold admiration 
which has hitherto so generally and injuriously prevailed—~such 
appear to be among the objects of our distinguished correspon- 
















































of Dibdin’s song “ Let us all be unhappy together? 
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dent in furnishing us with the following able communication, and 








we do not know that he can better subserve the cause of literary 
independency and taste, than by pursuing the subject to a greater 
extent. Ip. 


SIR, 


Tue excessive admiration of the English for Shakspeare, 


adopted almost to its full extent in this country, has long been a 
matter of surprise to their neighbours on the continent, the French 
and the Germans, who seem incapable of forgetting or forgiving the 
faults of this author, or of relishing his beauties; most probably 
from the great difficulty that a foreigner feels, in attaining a com- 
petent knowledge of the manners, customs, and peculiarities of a 
foreign people, as well as the more obvious deficiency he must 
experience as to the language. 

It may not be amiss however to know, in what respects, and 
why, the sentiments of learned foreigners do not ceincide with 
our own as to this poet; and I fancy we shall come nearer the 
truth of his character, by fairly examining his defects as well as 
his beauties; in which case I think we shall be led to discard some 
part of the excessive admiration we are accustomed to pay to the 
works of Shakspeare: an admiration forced upon us, and almost 
beaten into us, by the incessant and overstrained panegyrics of his 
own countrymen. 

Indeed we pay, in my opinion, far too much deference to the 
whole class of poets and play-writers; a deference too, that we 
adopt in language but not in feeling: we have not the courage te 
speak out: we are overwhelmed with the weight of critical au- 
thority; and our orthodoxy on this subject, like some others I 
could name, is nominal only; proceeding from fear and fashion. 
not from conviction. A fides carbonaria; a literary conscience pin- 
ned on the sieeve of English criticism. Let the reader honestly 
answer himself this question: did you ever peruse Shakspeare or 
Milton through, continuedly, when you began to read these au- 
thors? Has not your perusal of them been desultory and occasion- 
al? because you are required to have read them. Did you ever 
read through the long winded pages of Thomson, or the solemn 
bombast of Dr. Young? abook [never take up, without thinking 
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I shall not present the reader with Voltaire’s lively, sarcastic, 
and disingenuous criticisms on the great English dramatist, but 
with the serious argumentative objections of the Journal Literaire 
for 1717, p. 198. git forms part of a regular critique on the En- 
glish poets, drama@™sts, and periodical essayists of that day. I think 
it is written by Freron, but I am not sure of this: Le Bibiiotheque 
Universelle is .e Clerc’s. Des Fontaines did not edit the review 
in question, and Freron was editor of a review of that period, and 
I believe of the Journal Literaire. At any rate, it is a critique 
not tinged like Voltaire’s with ill natured misrepresentation, and 
containing in my opinion much just remark. 

“ The tragic authors of that nation (England) are not a whit 
more sparing of their plagiaries from the French than their comic 
writers. Dryden, one of their most esteemed dramatists, has 
ventured to stigmatize the works of Corneille as whift cream; 
yet compare his CEdipus with the GQidipus of Corneille, and you 
will find almost every beautiful passage absolutely pillaged from 
the French author; and even whole scenes are copied without 
mercy and without acknowledgment. Racine has been equally 
treated as an alien enemy: even without naming him, the English 
have stolen the whole of his Mithridates, and passed it for a tra- 
gedy purely English. 

“ It would be impossible to conceive such effrontery, if one 
did not reflect on the general contempt of the whole English na- 
tion for whatever is French, and upon the general ignorance that 
has hitherto prevailed among them of the language of their neig¢h- 
bours. I am well persuaded, that there are several able men in 
England, well informed on the laws of dramatic composition, who 

are acquainted with the human heart, and know the rules accor- 
ding to which pleasurable feeling is excited and continued by the 
development and exhibition of certain passions, who well know 
the superiority of the French tragedies over the English, but who 
dare not avow their sentiments except in private, on account of 
this popular prejudice: who fear to be accused, as correspondents 
of the enemy, and suilty of high treason against national opinion. 


Certainiy the English audience have not hitherto required ot 


their dramatic writers to observe the usual laws of dramatic com- 
position; and those writers, well satisfied with this indulgence. 
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take no pains to reform the public taste in this particular. They 
take even more liberties with tragedy than with comedy; and yet 
the learned men of England are more devoted to the ancients 
even than the French are. Generally speaking the Poetics of 
Aristotle is a work highly esteemed among tiem, as well as the 
tragedies of Euripides and Sophocles, which have been the mo- 
dels and examples from which the Greek philosopher drew his 








rules, in those passages which relate to the theatre. But the old 
English dramatists appear not to have known these rules: the 
modern authors seeing their predecessors applauded, who had no 
pretensions to accuracy, and disliking restraint themselves, have 
chosen to tread the beaten path, rather than confine their genius 
by the trammels of Greek tragedy. 

“It must be acknowledged, that among these rules, there 
are some not so essential as others, and which may almost be con- 
sidered as arbitrary, such as those which prescribe the exact uni- 
ties of time and place. It is not more difficult to imagine by a 
sudden change of decoration, that the persona dramatis are con- 
veyed to a different place, than to suppose that chance directs the 
matter so cleverly, that they all find themselves somehow or othe1 
together at the spot required. As to time, as all theatrical repre- 
sentations occupy jess than the real transactions would require, the 
fancy may well exert itself a little, and thirty hours tn the space 
of two, as easily as fifteen. A moderate liberty taken upon this 
point will not ruin a tragedy essentially good, conformable to na- 
ture, and to the design of such a representation. : 

“ The design of such a dramatic representation, is to set be- 
fore the listening spectators, in as natural and forcible a manner 
as possible, one event, or one action calculated to display the evils 
that may attend even virtue itself, if not guarded against the ope- 
ration of certain foibles of our nature: or, to place before their 
eyes some one action or event, calculated to display the success 
of virtuous conduct, or the misery induced by crime. Such a re- 
presentation should excite, sustain, and continually augment the 
attention, so as to affect and interest the spectator more and more, 
until he arrives at that degree of emotion which the author en- 
deayours to inspire. Hence it should seem, that several persons 


of the drama, equal in the interest they excite—or several eycnts 
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equally touching, happening to the same person, diminish the at- 
tention in proportion as they divide it: nor is it possible in a re- 
presentation of two hours, so to manage different subjects as to 
bring forward with full effect all the circumstances necessary to 
place them in the strongest light, and to make the most forcible 
impression on the feelings. Let us endeavour to illustrate this 
by an example. 

“ A painting which represents Alexander in the tent of Darius, 
and surrounded by the family of that monarch, if executed by an 
artist skilled in his profession, will put this interview in relief, and 
bring out the subject, with every attendant circumstance most 
capable to affect the passions, and interest the imagination: every 
figure will merit particular attention; each may vary from the rest, 
but all will concur to excite sublime ideas of the grandeur and 
grencrosity of the conqueror. It would require some time to fee] 
all the beauties of such a performance; and if the same space of 
time were occupied in running over a galery of paintings, we 
should be struck but slightly with their beauties, for the impres- 
A skil- 


ful connoisseur would require a whole day to satisfy his curiosity: 


sion made by one, would be quickly effaced by another. 


nay more, he would require to return again and again to examine 
each picture in detail, and to impress on his memory a full and 
perfect idea of the performance. A painting which presents us 
in a moderate space of time all the figures, and all the attitudes, 
expressions, and circumstances necessary to give relief to the 
principal subject, will give us an idea of a perfect tragedy. A 
painting which in the same time offers to our view on the can- 
vass, as many different subjects as a gallery of paintings, is like 
a tragedy of many plots, which neglects the skilful delineation of 
circumstances necessary to bring out the principal story in full 
day, and to render the great characters energetic and touching. 
“It is likely, that every one who reflects on what is essential 
to tragedy, will admit these rules to be so; and that without them 
a tragedy would not be tragedy. But upon this footing, the 
theatrical pieces of Shakspeare are not tragedies: although the 
English regard him as the most admirable writer of this class; 
and in the prologues of all those who have succeeded him, the in- 


cence of flattery is presented as to the god of the drama. It is ac- 
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knowledged that he observes no ruics, but they pardon this slight 
offence, as to genius paramount to ali rules, and who nevds them 
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not for the purpose of exalting and interesting the feclings of the 
spectator. But they are wrong: nor do they, who say so, believe 
what they say. Doubtless this author abounded in genius; and as 
he wrote (if one may so say) at hazard, he now and then seized 
hold of inimitable traits of character, but frequently accompanied 
with circumstances so little elevated, that one may doubt whether 
in his writings, the vulgarity gives relief to the sublimity, or the 
last makes us feel more sensibly the impropriety of the first 
“ This author has imitated no one: drawing only upon the 
fund of his own fancy, he appears to have abandoned his works to 
the care of fortune, without selecting circumstances elevated and 
necessary to his subject, and without rejecting such as were use- 
less or unbecoming. In those pieces which he has withdrawn 
from the character of tragedy, there does not appear one rule 
adopted in place of those offered by the ancients which he has 
neglected to study. His personages jump from the east to the 
west, and the spectator is compelled to bear them company, some- 
times in one part of the world, sometimes in another. As to the 
limits of time, he respects them so little that the space of two 
hours in his works, frequently represent many years; and you see 
in one act the man grown, whom you had been introduced to an infant 
in the acts preceding. Many of his tragedies contain nearly the 
whole life of the hero, and five or six of them comprehend a large 
poruou of the history of England. It is true, these are called Ais- 
rical tragedies; but by whatever name they are called, they are 
meant for theatrical representations, and these appellations only 
prove, that the author or editor was sensible of the detects to 
which we object. Still it requires some reflection to fall into 
these defects, but the divine Shakspeare falls into others, which 
it requires nly common feeling to render insupportable. In the 
most touchine situations of some of his tragedies, where the spec- 
tor is all attention, and where he surrenders his feelings to the 
sation which the poet has excited—in the very crisis of the 
performance, the attention is interrupted and the emotion tran- 
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quillized by some of those scenes of buffoonery which are hardly 


srave enough for the Opera Buffa. 
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“Thus in Hamlet. His mistress is dead: he is plunged into 
the deepest sorrow at the death of his father poisoned by his un- 


cde, who succecds in consequence to the throne and to the bed 


es 





of the unfortunate king: we wait for the‘overwhelming sensations 
in which this last and heaviest blow, the death of his mistress, is 
calculated to involve him; we put ourselves in the place of the 
unfortunate Hamlet, and join in his lamentations: but we de- 
ecive ourselves; this is precisely the situation which the author 
has chosen to excite a laugh in that part of the audience who are 
weak enough to be diverted with his stale pleasantries. Two 
grave diggers come upon the stage, to dig the grave of his mis 
tress, the young princess. Aiter some skirmishing of quibbles, 
ene of these important personages begins his digging with a song 
characterized by nonsense and buffoonery. The prince comes 
in with one of his friends, makes several unmeaning inquiries of 
the grave diggers, which brings out from them replies filled 
with dull equivocations and vulgar wit. They are interrupted by 
the funeral ceremony attended by all the court. 


It is then Ham- 
let begins to be apprised of his loss 


He expresses his grief in 
some bombastic phrases, which are dictated by any thing but real 
feeling: 


{ lov’d Ophelia; forty thousand brothers, 
Could not with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum. What wilt thou do for her? 
Come show me what thou’lt do; 
Would weep? would fight? would fast? would tear thyself 
Would drink up ecisel? eat a crocodile? 
Pildo’t. Dost thou come hither but to whine? 
To outface me with leaping in her grave? 
Be buried quick with her: and so will J; 
And if thou prate of mountains, let them throw, 
Millions of acres on us, "till our ground, 
Singing his pate against the burning zone, 
Make Ossa like a wart! nay, an thou’lt mouth, 
Vil rant as well as thou. 


But it seems this vulgar and disgusting rant must be forgiven. It 
was not the plan of the author to make the prince deliver him- 
self in his usual, noble and natural manner; he was to put on the 
madman, the better to conceal his purposes of vengeance against 
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his father’s murderers. — His affected extravagance, joined to the 
real derangement of his mistress Ophelia, fills the piece with so 
many of these silly scenes necessary to the project of the author, 
that tears are far more scarce among the spectators, than bursts 
of laughter. What makes this composition still more extraord}- 
nary, is, that no tragedy can be found with a more shocking ca- 
tastrophe; for almost all the persons of the drama, die in presence 
ef the audience by poison or by the sword. 

“ What most delights the pit and the galleries, is the ghost 
of old Hamlet, who, armed cap-a-pie, announces to his son the 
crime of the king and queen, and calls on him to avenge his mur- 
der. Whether Shakspeare was really superstitious, or whether 


it was necessary for him to seem so, to please a people who in 


his day entertained these silly notions, I cannot say; but several of. 


his pieces are filled with such puerilities, which the nation admire 
traditionally. Fhe wits think he has marvellously succeeded in 
making these imaginary beings speak, and it must be acknow- 
ledged that the ghost of Hamlet makes a very forcible address, 
and that the replies of Hamlet are also very energetic. This 
young prince also, while ignorant of the real cause of his father’s 
death, describes with great force the light conduct of his mother, 
who in so short a time after the death of a most respectable hus- 
band, could bring herself to a second marriage. But as it seems 
the fate of this poet to say nothing beautiful without some vulgar 
and debasing accompaniment, he makes his hero remark, that she 
had not yet worn out the shoes with which she followed his father 
to the grave. In truth, all that is excellent in this author is at- 


tended with so many vulgarities and insipidities, that his works 


appear the production rather of a disordered imagination than of 


a genius of the first order. 

“ Yet as a whole, this play of Hamlet is more tolerable than 
another theatrical performance of the same author, of which, even 
the title affords ground for fair criticism. I mean the life and 
death of Richard III, with the arrival of the earl of Richmon‘ in 
England, and the battle of Bosworth field. Such a title deserves 
a full account of the play. 

“ Henry VI having met with many troubles during his 11! 
dies; as well as his son the prince of Wales, who is murdered }\ 
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Richard duke of Gloucester. ‘The crown thus passes to the 


house of York, in the person of Edward IV, brother to Richard: 
this last is determined to seize upon the throne at every hazard. 
He begins by infusing suspicions into the king, against George 
duke of Clarence, who is sent to the Tower. Richard, in love 
with Anna, widow of the prince of Wales, meets her as she is at- 
tending the funeral of her father-in-law Henry, the deceased king. 
She utters all manner of reproaches against her detestable lover, 
and prays for every curse upon his head. Yet, in the short space of 
this conversation, she becomes touched with his offers to put him- 
self to death at her command, and very gallantly accepts him for 
a husband. King Edward having precipitately given orders te 
put Clarence to death, his brother as hastily puts the order in ex- 
ecution; and Edward dies of remorse. He had confided the guar- 
dianship of his two sons Edward prince of Wales, and Richard 
duke of York, to his brother the duke of Gloucester: this monster 
causes them to be strangled in the Tower. He is proclaimed king 
under the title of Richard III: many noblemen whom he sup- 
poses hostile to his tyranny, perish at his command. In one of 
the scenes, he is represented asleep on the stage, and the ghosts 
of all the victims of his cruelty, present themselves to him in a 
dream, and actually pass in review in their own proper persons 
before the spectators! These visions inspire him with excruciat- 
ing remorse, and give him a presentiment of the catastrophe of 
Bosworth field, where he is slain by the duke of Richmond; whothus 
avenging the deaths of so many innocent and illustrious persons, 
arrives at the throne. What is not a little singular, the ghosts in 
this nocturnal vision sometimes address Richard, and sometimes 
the duke of Richmond, each of them still remaining in his own 
camp! A play founded on such gross improbabilities, and leaning 
on such vulgar prejudices, does not seem calculated to exalt the 
character of the author. 

«In this manner the great Shakspeare has treated the histo- 
ry of England from the reign of William the conqueror to his 
own time. One may well suppose that he has composed a pro- 
digious number of this sort of tragedies; and he has so; su many, 
that in number he may well compare with ali the French tragic 
“yiters of the last century puttogether. It is difficult to imagine 
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how one life would suffice for so laborious an occupation, or how 
one brain could spin out so many different plots. I acknowledge, 
however, that if a man will write without rule, and give the reins 
to his imagination, he may write a great deal. 

I shall quit this author after having spoken a word or two 
on one of his most celebrated works, entitled Othello, or the 
Moor of Venice. This Moor general of the forces of the Ve- 
netian Republic, having gained the affections of a daughter of one 
of the senators, carries her off and marries her. In a pleading 
before the senate and the dove, he is acquitted, in consequence 
of his fair one acknowledging that the fault was as much hers, as 
her husband’s. The married pair go together to Cyprus, where 
the jealousy of the Moor is excited by the treachery of an officer 
called Iago, who conceived himself entitled to a post which the 
general had given to another. Hence he mtimates slight suspi- 
cions to Othello against his wife and Cassio, an officer who had 
been preferred to him. He carries the latter to a debauch, which 
takes place upon the stage. Iago sings some stupid drinking 
songs, and Cassio staggers about too drunk to walk or to speak, 
whichis, no doubt, extremely diverting. Inthis situation lago enga- 
res him in a quarrel with some half-witted fellow, in which seve- 
ral of the military men intermingle. Iago appears alarmed, and 
to give the business an appearance of criminal consequence, 
he procures the bell to be rung. The general arrives in the 
midst of this tumuit, and incensed against Cassio deprives him 
of his post. This quickly sobers Cassio, who, inconsolable for his 
fault, is persuaded by the traitor Iago to endeavour to procure his 
pardon from the Moor, through the intercession of the wife. 

This lady is induced, by the natural goodness of her dispo- 
sition, to undertake the cause with warmth; a circumstance which 
Iago has the art to empoison. The creduious Moor grows cool 
towards his wife, and attributes his manners in this respect, to a 
violent head ach: upon which she takes a handkerchief out of her 


pocket to tie round his head. This handkerchief, the first gift of 


love, lies on the stage and is picked up by the wife of Iago, whe 
is lady of the bedchamber to the heroine of the piece. She inno- 
cently gives it to her husband, who asks her for it. He throws 
it into the apartment of Cassio, who finds it; and Iago confirms the 
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suspicions of the Moor by assuring him that Desdemona had giv- 
en it to Cassio. Othello gives instructions to Iago to put Cassio 
to death; and resolves also to take away the life of Desdemona, 
which he does by smothering her in bed. Iago excites the mad- 
man, wio had the former quarrel with Cassio to attack him in the 
dark. He does so: Cassio defends himself, and mortally wounds 
his antagonist, receiving at the same time a wound himself. Lago, 
whois present at this assassination, pretends to run inat the cries of 
the wounded, and hastens to kill Roderigo, to cunceal, more sure- 
ly, his own part in this criminal transaction. The wounded are 
carried in, and the wift of lago going into the room where Othelle 
had smothered his wife, surprises and afflicts him by the tidings that 
Cassio was not dead. She sees her mistress expiring, and being 
informed bythe Moor of the cause of this cruelty, she explains 
the whole mystery of her husband’s treason: he comes in; she ace 
cuses him so harshly that Iago runs her through the body. He is 
siezed; so is Othello, who puts himself to death, and the govern- 
ment of Cyprus is committed to Cassio. 

“I shall not waste my time in criticising this plot; its faults are 
manifest: the actors are compelled to suppress three or four 
scenes in the representation: but I cannot comprehend how Des- 
demona, smothered as she is, can hold a conversation with her 
lady of the bedchamber. Had she been put to death by poison 
or the sword, this might well be: but a person smothered, must be 
deprived of all sensation: and if Desdemona could so for recover 
as to talk, she might as well recover for every other purpose. 

“JT shall not dwell on the older tragic authors, who have foi- 
towed the immortal, the divine Shakspeare: their pieces are more 
or less irregular, not according to the observance or neglect o! 
the rules of art founded on common sense, but according to greater 
or less irregularity of the subjects chosen. 

«“ Another defect in all these tragedies, at which any other 
people would revolt, is that they aim at exciting pity and terror 
by the most dreadful cruelties, committed in the very sight of the 
spectators. This has been carried so far, that you may see on the 
theatre a man represented as broken alive on the wheel, com 
plaining horribly of the cruelty of his tyrants.” 

VOL. V. c 
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So far Freron. I omit his criticisms on other English authors, 
which however contains much good sense. As to these remarks 
on Shakspeare, I do not see how they can be resisted. To me 
they are obviously just. That author doubtiess exceis in admira- 
ble and well sustained delineation of character and passion: his 
reflections on common life and human nature in various places, 
are forcible and interesting in a very high degree; and the poetry 
of his diction often rises to the sublime. But it is blindness, in- 
deed, to be blind to the complication and absurdity of many of his 
plois—to the disgusting intermixture of vulgar scenes, sentiments, 
and language with the most interesting parts of his pieces—to the 
childish introduction of ghosts and witches to tickle the ears and 
eyes of the very lowest of the populace—and to the frequent in- 
congruity of metaphor and bombast of language which his plays 
exhibit. Itis high time that there should be something like com- 
mon sense exercised in criticising the celebrated writers of poe- 
try, whether dramatic, epic, lyric, or didactic: and that something 
like the exercise of common sense should be required from them. 
Milton, for instance, abounds in fine passages; but what man of 
taste can read without an intermixture of disgust, the invention of 
cannons and connon balls in the fight of the angels, and the low 
punning in the first fight to which the success of this invention 
gives rise. 

Sometime soon, I will review the lives of Chaucer, Dryden, 
Pope, Swilt, Prior, Cowper, with some remarks on Moore, Scott, 
and Byron. Asaclass of menI know few so very little entitled to ad- 
miration or applause as the poets to whom so much has been paid: 
to go through the dramatists, with the same view, would be too 
much: but of late this last set of writers have been brought by 
interest to respect public opinion and public decorum. Enough 


for the present. Yours, Tt: 
Carlisle, Octaber, 1814. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REPLY TO T. C’S ESSAY ON VEGETABLE LIFE. 


Mr. O_pscnoo_, 

THouGH with you I admit the science and ingenuity display - 
ed by the writer of the Remarks on Vegetable Life, which ap- 
peared in the Port Folio for July and August, yet I am far from 
being convinced that his arguments in favour of the sensibility and 
voluntarity of vegetables are conclusive. He appears, in the out- 
set of his essay, to have hesitated himself. The investigation 
warms him; and before the conclusion, he pronounces without a 
herhafis. However, when we consider the passage which he sc- 
lects from sir H. Davy, and some other hints thrown out in the 
essay, we are induced to consider the modesty with which he 
commences, as rather proceeding from a fear of alarming his 
reader, than from any doubts as to the truth of his theory. In the 
sentences which T. C. quotes from the Chemical Principles of 
Agriculture, professor Davy declares his belief in the immateria- 
lity of the soul of man. There is indeed a degree of obscurity mm 
the manner of his avowing this belief, by which he gives some 
room for the severe criticism of your correspondent. But the in- 
tention of the deservedly celebrated British chymist clearly is to 
assert, that the life of man is of a more perfect and elevated cha- 
racter than that of vegetables, because human life is placed under 
the direction of a superior immaterial principle. That a chymist, 
and especially one of professor Davy’s celebrity, should expres¢ 
to the world his belief in the immateriality of the human soul was 


not to be borne with patience. This, without a breach of charity, 
may be assigned as the reason of the attack on the preiessor. 1 

C. “flies the course” for a few pages to lessen the authority oi 
Mr. Davy asa chymist. He returns to the race in order to run 
down the doctrine of the immateriality of the soul. This, however, 
he attempts to do indirectly. He secks to elevate the vegetable 
from that low station which it has been supposed to hoid, rather 
than to degrade man from his supposed elevation. That his object 
is not mistaken, appears from the introduction of Dr. Beattie and 
Dugald Stewart ina note, the former as of an “ effeminate mind,” 
and the Jatter as “an elegant and plausible trifler.” It is certainly 
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fair, as the philosophers and critics of the old werld have so long 
treated with contempt beth our animal and F¢>ra:y productions, 
that we should begin to indemnify ourselves by making reprisals. 
And it must be gratifying to every true American, that we have lite- 
rary men of sufficient enterprise to make the attempt, and of talents; 
both natural and acquired, to justify it. Certainly no American 
writer has been treated with more disdain by any European critit 
than Beattie, Stewart, and Davy have by T.C. But why have 
they been selected? Certainly, because they are among the most 
able and celebrated advocates for an ancient doctrine, which 
modern Philosophy in her pride has chosen to deny. 

We are also recommended to a course of physiological study 
in order to prepare us for the study of metaphysics. We are then 
to proceed to the vibrations and vibratiuncles of Hartley. These 
supposed vibratory actions of supposed chordules performed in 
the medulla, or in the coats of the nerves, or some where else, 
will account for all the infinitely varied phenomena of thought, 
volition, passion, &c. 

But it may be asked, how is the hypothesis of the sensibility 
and voluntarity of vegetables hostile to the immateriality of the soul: 
It is supposed that no one will presume to attribute to vegetables 
an immaterial principle. If, then, sensibility and voluntarity can 
be proved to exist where there is nothing more than organized 
matter, there will be afforded a strong presumption that man is 
merely an organized, material machine. Even did your corres- 
pondent succeed, I would not admit the consequence. This in- 
direct mode of attacking popular opinions, has been adopted in 
ether cascs. Masked batteries are often remarkably efficient. 

T. C. seems to have been aware that serious and dangerous 
consequences might be thought deducible from his theory; he, 
therefore, anticipates and attempts to set them aside. He expres- 
ses a fear that some will think vegetables too much elevated, or 
man too much depressed. Whether, with all his caution, he has 
not done this, may be inferred from the following example: “ I 
entirely agree (Port Folio for July, p. 71) with Cabanis, Rap- 
port du Physique, et du Moral de l Homme, I, 134, that to these 
unfelt internal impressions, are to be ascribed all the phenomena 


of jnstinct, which in many cases operates on the organs of volun-. 
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tary motion, even in the human species, till the expansion of the 
faculties attended with experience, converts what was originally 
{as in sucking) an instinctive into a voluntary impulse.” Thus we 
find, that while voluntarity is attributed to plants, it is denied to 
infants, at least in sucking. The vegetable is then clearly elevated 
above the infant. I would gladly learn of T. C. (to use his own 
style with prefessor Davy) when the infant becomes as much ad- 
vanced in dignity as the plant? Whether this ever happens! Whe- 
ther plants in their infancy possess voluntarity? Whether if the 
reader who calls that vegetable instinct which he calls voluntari- 
ty is more bound to explain what he means, than T. C. is when 
he speaks of the instinct of infants. But, I recollect the infant 
plant is endowed with voluntarity. Its radicles shoot downwards, 
and its plumula upwards, we are told, by a voluntary impulse, 
while infants are said to suck without voluntarity! This I shal! 
hereafter introduce for another purpose. 

Weare told “that divines generally ground the doctrine of 
a future state on the vivifying immaterial principle which exclu- 
sively belongs to man.” I do not know on what this assertion is 
grounded. Divines have, indeed, introduced the immateriality oi 
the soul as a collateral proof of its immortality. There is a degree 
of propriety is using it in this way. At least, if it be proved (what 
never can be proved) that all the phenomena of what has been 
called mind, proceed from the operations of a mere material ma- 
chine, there will then be a cessation of all thought when the ani- 
mal or material machine is dismounted at death. There is then 
an end to the doctrine of a future state, at least until the animal 
machine is re-formed. Divines have not only generally, but, so far 
as I know, universally, grounded the doctrine of a future state on 
express revelation. The writer of the strictures on Vegetable 
Life exhibits his own benevolence, but offers, when he expresses 
a wish to extend the capacity of enjoyment to the vegetable 
kingdom, no proof but what may be applied to all creation. 

If any one were to write an essay to prove that minerals pos- 
sess sensibility and voluntarity, he might introduce it with all 
those captivating benevolent views which T. C. has exhibited to 
vender his theory plausible. It might even be extended to give 
gountenance to the ancient mythology. How delightful would it 
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be to suppose Madam ‘Terra endowed with sensibility and volun- 
tarity in proportion to her magnitude, and that her fibres were 
agitated to the very centre with amatorial sensibilities when Sol 
or Jupiter embraces her! The whole stupendous machinery of 
creation might be most benevolently endowed with extensive ca- 
pacities of enjoyment. Doubtless if some Darwin would sing The 
Loves of the Universe, there would not be wanting grave philo- 
sophers attempting to prove their realities by long series of ele- 
gant and plausible analogies. 

It is hinted that vegetables and insects have equal claims to 
sensibility or capacity for enjoyment. “ Considering how large a 
portion of the earth’s surface is occupied almost exclusively by 
vegetables and insects, I am averse to believe that with respect 
to the production of happiness, all this should be a waste.” But 
does it follow from denying that vegetables possess the power ol 
sensation, that © all this should be waste?’ Surely not. Insects un- 
equivocally possess sensibility. Probably there is not a single 
plant in the whole vegetable kingdom, that ts not absolutely neces- 
sary to the sustenance of one or more families of insects. Hence, 
though vegetables should possess no capacities of enjoyment, they 
are necessary to the production of that degree of enjoyment which 
is experienced by countless myriads of insects. The forests also, 
in supplying food for insects, feed many species of fowls. Sup- 
plies are also furnished by the forests to fishes. The fruits which 
they yield, and the msects which they nourish fall into the streams, 
where they are partly devoured by fresh water fish, and partly 
conveyed to the ocean for the supply of its inhabitants. On the 
fowls and fishes, thus nourished by the forests, man feeds. Thus, 
though vegetables themselves should be found to possess no sen- 
sibility, the forests cannot be said to be waste as to the production 
of happiness. 

On this introductory show of benevolence, IT. C. does not 
rest his principal arguments in favour of vegetable sensibility and 
voluntarity. He goes into an extensive view of the analogies lc- 
tween vegetable and animal life. On these analogies he evident!} 
places much dependence for the confirmation of his theory. Jt is 
admitted that there are numerous and beautiful analogies between 


. 


the vegetable and animal kingdoms—These are elegantly unio!d. 
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ed in Darwin’s Phytologia. T. C.’s paper is not much more than 
a condensed view of the first nine sections of that work. In some 








instances, indeed, as he warns us, he departs from the theory of 
Darwin. He keeps up the distinction between animals and vege- 
tables, as when he says, “ vegetables like animals,” &c. Darwin 
declares, Phytologia, p. 2, “ vegetables are in reality an inferior 
order of animals. However, the philosopher of Derby is certainly 
more consistent than the philosopher of Carlisle. Admit that 
plants possess all the properties that T. C. attributes to them, and 
they are not only animals, but animals ofa dignified order. 

All the analogies which are traced, even admitting them to 
be correct, scarcely afford a presumption in favour of your cor- 
respondent’s theory. The formation, the growth, the developmeit 
of the animal, and the performance of the greater part of the ani- 
mal functions, are entirely independent of volition and even of 
sensibility, at least of perceptible sensibility, and imperceptible 
sensibility is a solecism. The whole artereal system, the lacteals 
and lymphatics, and the several organs of secretion all perform 
their functions, as independent of our volitions, as the revolutions 
of the planet Jupiter. We cannot prevent or control them but by 
the destruction of the animal machine. It is between these inyo- 
luntary and even insensible functions of animal nature, and vege- 
table functions that Darwin and T. C. have instituted a compari- 
son. Vegetables like animals assimilate food. Is the assimilation 
of animal food a voluntary act? No. Is it accompanied with sen- 
sation? No. Hence it affords no proof of T.C.’s theory. The same 
may be said of other analogies. 

In the animal system, we have irritability, contractility, ex 
tensibility, and that kind of loco-motion which T. C. attributes te 
vegetables, displaying their various effects under the influence 
of their appropriate stimuli and impulses, without either sensation 
or volition. The muscles of the heart are irritable, and when 
stimulated by the blood they contract. But here is neither sensa- 
tion nor volition. Ifthe blood is conveyed though the artereal 
and venous systems by a muscular power residing in themselves, 
as is most probably the case, they afford another example of a si- 
milar nature As to loco-motion, T. C. certainly uses it ina no- 
vel acceptation. It has been always before, so far as I know, em- 
ployed to express that power by which an individual changes its 
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place. As T. C. uses it, nothing more is intended than the 
growth of an individual, and the motion of some members. Growth 
in the animal system is performed without either sensation or vo- 
lition. As to the loco-motion of some members, I shall examine 





it presently. | 

Now though we were to admit all the analogies of T. C. be- 
fore he comes to sensibility and volition, they do not afford even 
a presumption in favour of these latter. Whether it be a correct 
mode of philosophising to’ infer that vegetables possess some of 
the noblest prerogatives of animals, because they resemble them 
in some inferior properties, let those who are competent, judge. 
There are certainly more numerous and less equivocal analogies 
existing between brute animals, and the animal system in man, 
than between vegetables and animals. Man possesses a rational 
and immortal soul, shall we infer that brute animals do so too? To 
reason in this way, would be to act like those birds which we are 
told pecked the apples painted by a celebrated Grecian artist. The 
birds infered that the paintings possessed the pulp of the apple, 
because they possessed the colour. After all, I consider the 
proofs adduced in favour of the irritability of the vegetable fibre 
as extremely equivocal. The most striking are drawn from a 
few plants. We might admit that a few plants possess it, and 
not all. Some animals have warm blood, others have not; some 
have the power of loco-motion, others have not. 

Some of T. C.’s analogies, I confess I do not understand. 
When he says, Vol. IV. No. 2. page 178-—“ Vegetables, like 
animals, have an apparatus, by which light as well as the atmos- 
pheric and other gases are taken in and decomposed: part con- 
verted into nutriment, &c.’”? Now I am to be informed by what 
apparatus it is that animals take in digh¢t and convert it into nu- 
triment. Other great men, as well as professor Davy, can speak 
loosely it seems. ' 

But let us examine the arguments which are offered directly 
in proof of these high vegetable prerogatives, sensibility and vo- 
luntarity. “TI state it, says T. C. page 185, as a maxim univer- 
sal, incontrovertible, that there is no evidence of cause and effect, 
but the constant concomitance of the circumstances; wherein the 
one alwavs precedes, and the other always follows.” This pro- 
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position may be susceptible of demonstration. It certainly needs 
it. I, for one, if I understand it, do not assent to its truth. Ih- 
deed it has been generally thought by metaphysicians, that mere 
eoncomitants of circumstances, affords no proof at all of cause 
and effect. Night invariably precedes day, and day invariably 
follows night. Is night the cause of day, and day the effect of 
night? Yes, if T. C.’s universal and incontrovertible maxim be 
true. 

When a stroke of a sword takes off a man’s head, we say the 
stroke was the cause of the man’s death, death invariably follows 
such a stroke, as day invariably follows night. It is left for T. 
C. to point out what evidence we have of cause and effect in the 
one case, that is wanting in the other. It will not, I conceive, be 
difficult to find, and when found, it must be something else than 
mere concomitance. The proposition indeed, astonished me. I 
said, can T. C. really so commit himself! “ Hartley on man, and 
ihe modern writers on physiology, Richerand, Bichat, Crighton, 
and the elementary works of the schoolmen,” do not, surely, teach 
such metaphysical maxims. 

In the preceding page, 184, of T. C.’s essay, there is a pro- 
position, if possible, still more exceptionable:—* But whether in 
great things or in small, the general rule is the same: when I see 
motions and exertions, manifestly tending, and calculated to an- 
swer a particular purpose as means an to end, I presume that they 
are really intended to answer that purpose.’”’—* And in all such 
cases, when | discover no impulse whatever ab extra to cause the 
motion, I have no alternative but to refer it to some excitement 
ab intra.’””’ What then? When the magnectic needle points to the 
north pole, as a means to direct the serveyor and the mariner, are 
we to suppose that the needle really intends it to answer that pur- 
pose? We know of no impulse from without. It must then, ac- 
cording to T. C. come from within; and if his reasoning, Or rae 
ther assertion here, has any relevancy to his subject, the action 
ef the needle must be sensible and voluntary. Besides, it greatly 
enlarges the field of enjoyment, and puts it into our power to com- 
municate capacities of happiness to a most important class oi 
minerals, nay, perhaps in the progress of discovery, to the whole 
of the mineral kingdom. T. @.’s own demicil. Clocks will al& 
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be sensient and voluntary beings. Where is the impulse from 


without? The weights move the whole machine by a voluntary 
effert to recline on the lap of their mother earth. This must be 
admitted; for where is the impulse from wWithbut the weights? 
You will answer, gravitation, But what is this? what causes gra- 
vitation? prove it to be a cause operating from without? You can+ 
not. Then it must be a cause from within. Now ih T. C.’s vo+ 
cabulary, the cause ab intra is synonymous with sensation and 
volition. Hence clocks are moved by a voluntary impulse. 

But we do not stop here: we mount on the wings of our'ex- 
pansive and benevolent theory to-the starry heavens. Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth (Jet us walk lightty over her) Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Herschell, and hundreds of comets in our own system, 
and planets and comets of other systems, perform their stupend- 
ous diurnal and annual revolutions sensibly and voluntarily, and 
no doubt, with high degrees of enjoyment proportioned to their 
magnitudes. Neither the mighty genius of Newton, nor the in- 
eenuity of Laplace, has been able to prove the existence of a 
cause ab extra. Then since “ J can discover no impulse ab ex- 
tra,’ 1 am compelled to pronounce them voluntary. Wonder‘ul 
discovery! No matter about “the shell and strata of the earth.” 
She is sensient to her centre, otherwise she would not benevolent- 
iy turn us tothe sun every day. For though Newton’s fluid, put 
into motion in right lines by Laplace, may carry her round the 
sun, no one has ever attempted to discover an ab extra impulse 
for her diurnal revolution. , 

Wild as all this is, I do conceive the chain of reasoning by 
which I arrive at these results, to be as strong as that employee 
by T. C. in his attempt to elevate the vegetable kingdom to the 
rank of sensation and volition. But the utter fallacy of the doc- 
trine he endeavours to maintain will be rendered still more mani- 
fest by a detailed examination of his several arguments. In a 
darkened room, the whole plant turns towards a ray of light pur- 
posely admitted—végetables uniformly turn the upper surfaces 
of their leaves to the light.”” Whether T. C. adopts the theory that 
every bud and every leaf, every stamen and every pistil constitutes 
a distinct vegetable being, and that what we have been accustom- 
ed to consider one plant, is in reality a family of plants, does not 
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appear clearly from any part of the essay that we are examining. 


o 





This sentence will be inaccurate however on any other supposi- 
tion than that he differs from Darwin. By the “ whole plant,” he 
certainly intends what Darwin would call an assemblage of vege- 
tables. Where then is the common sensory to whieh the volition 
is refered, which causes the plant to turn itself? We are told, that in 
the tragopogenand anemone the common sensory Is * seated in the 


> But this will not 


claws,of the petals, or divisions of the corolla.’ 
do tere... The whole plant bends itself.. The common sensory 
must be placed somewhere in the main stem. If it be in the 
min stem, in the plant which turns, it must be so situated in every 
slant; for every plant is turned to the light. Again, what is meant 
»y that act of volition? Is it a self determining principle? Does it 
embrace or presuppose the power of acquiring knowledge and 
comparing motives! Metaphysicians of the school which T. C. re- 
commends, presuppose all these, in order to the act of volition in 
man. Voluntarity in intellectual beings, is, or ought to be the 
last result of their best powers of intellection. Are we then to 
suppose that a plant reasons before it bends its head towards the 
intromitted ray of light? or is the voluntarity of a plant essentially 
different from that faculty in man! all these inquiries are intimate- 
ly connected with the subject. He who affirms voluntarity of ve- 
eetables, is bound to solve, at least the greater part of these dif- 
ficulties. But waving all these considerations, we have in this 
case an impulse ab extra. Light is ameterialagent. It acts upon 
the plant before it moves. For though the whole intromitted ray 
does not fall upon the plant, some portion of it, either by refrac- 
tion or reflection must. And the plant turns precisely towards that 
quarter, whence it receives the greatest portion of light. There 
is nothing more remarkable in this, that in the magnetic needle 
pointing to the pole. We might give it the name of vegetable 
attraction. It would mean, at least as much as magnetic attrac- 
tion. Happily, however, in this case we can advance one step 
farther, in assigning a reason for this change of positicn in the leaf, 
without attributing it to voluntarity. 
The action of light upon the leaves of vegetables, disenva- 
ces oxygen gas, and,more, as Dr. Priestley informs us, from the 


tinder than from the upper side of the leaf. The arteries of the 
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leaf run near the upper surface, where the vegetable blood is oxy+ 
genated; Phytologia, p. 272. Like the thin membrane that covers 
the internal cavities of the lungs, the delicate membrane which ig 
spread over the upper surface of the leaf, attracts and absorbs 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. When the under partof a leaf 
is exposed to light, oxygen is evolved. Hence a small voume of 
air, near that surface, possesses a larger portion of that gas, than 
the other ‘parts of the atmosphere in the neighbourhood ¢ the 
leaf. No doubt it is rapidly diffused in every direction, btt its 
constant evolution preserves its preponderance on that side. As 
the membrane of the opposite surface has an affinity for the ew- 
gen, it will continually tend towards that part where oxygen 
most abundant. Not only this, but various other vegetable phe. 
nomena may be satisfactorily accounted for in this way If the 
leaf turned instantaneously as a man by an act of volition turns his 
hand, I admit that this account would be unsatisfactory. But it 
is performed by a gradual and very slow progress. The plant or 
leaf must be endowed with no common degree of that excellent 
virtue, patience, if it exerts one act of volition for several days. 
It would equal any thing of the kind in the animal kingdom. The 
account just given of the turning of the leaf, will also account 
for the turning of a whole plant. If the young leaves of the open- 
ing bud keep their respiratory or upper surfaces towards the licht, 
the whole plant must bend that way. The impulse given to the 
leaf by the escapement of the oxygen from the lower surface will 
aid in producing the effect. After all, is the turning of the leat 
or plant, more likely to proceed from voluntarity, than the suck- 
ing of a young infant; which T. C after Cabanis, tells us, is not 
voluntary? Another argument of T. C.’s is:—* The tendril of the 
vine shoots straight towards a support within its reach, instead of 
forming a spiral, as when there is no such support.” Surely the 
tendril, or the vine to which it belongs must have a knowledge 
that the support is near. It will naturally belong to the whole 
piant to possess this knowledge, as no one has hinted that a ten- 
dril is a distinct individual. Now, we must be informed by what 
means the plant acquires this knowledge, whether by a sense of 
hearing, seeing, or smelling, or by some external sense peculia 
to the vine. This propensity of the tendril is not more surprising 
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than the circular motion of the planets, which would fly off at e 
tangent were the sun removed from the system. There is, how- 
ever, great reason to doubt whether the tendrils of vines are as 
aniform in their tendencies towards supports, as some writers re- 
present them. There are growing by my window, some luxuri- 
ant vines of the convolvulus. They are supported in their ascent 
on the wall by threads. On superficial observation, I imagined 
that they sent off branches towards the neighbouring threads only. 
Upon closer observation, however, I find that they send off shoots 
in every direction—that those which happen to touch the fascicu- 
tus on another thread and entwine themselves around it, become 
more luxuriant—and that those which go in other directions, fall by 
their own weight back into their respective fasciculi, or driven 
back by the wind, fasten upon and entwine themselves around 
them. I have not been able to discover any thing which I should 
be disposed to attribute to volition in these vines. But should the 
fact respecting the direction of the tenaril, be admitted in its full 
extent, it proves ne more than an attraction existing between the 
vine or its tendril and the tupport. That there are innumerable 
instances of more surprising attractions operating more uni- 
formly and less equivocally, where no one suspects voluntarity_ 
such a profound chemist and elegant scholar as T. C. does not need 
to be told. Few know them better. But surely we have more 
avidence that the sucking of an infant is a voluntary action, yet it 
is only instinctive. Again, says T.C. “ The radicle obstinately 
tends downwards and the plumula upwards.” Dr. Darwin, with- 
gut recurring to voluntarity, gives, | think, a very satisfactory so- 
lution of this phenomenon. He says, Phyto.—p. 132, “* We may 
in some measure comprehend a difficult question; why the plume 
of a seed sowed upon, or in the earth, should ascend and the root 
descend, which has been ascribed to some mysterious instinct; the 
plumula is stimulated by the air into action, and elongates itself 
where it is most excited, and the radicle is stimulated by moisture 
and elongates itself thus where it is most excited, whence one of 
them tends upward in quest of its adapted object, and the other 
downward.” Even without this solution, sound philosophy does 
not command her children to retort to voluntarity. The hair on 
the top of the human head grows forward, while on the back of 
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the head it grows downward. Many people, thinking to add to 
the beauty of their countenance, exert themselves for years to 
force the hair on the top of the head to grow backwards; still it 
tends towards its natural direction. Let italone for a few days, 
and the labour of years is lost. 


“ Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret.” 


Shall we, on this account, say that every hair is endowed with 
voluntarity? We know it isnot. As we sce a similar action here, 
which we know to be performed independently of volition, we 
ought to conclude, that this and other vegetable propensities do 
not proceed from voluntarity. The philosophy that denies the 
sucking of a young child to be voluntary, and attributes the di- 
rection of the radicles of an embryon plant to voluntarity, must 
be perverse indeed. I lay more stress on this concession of T. C. 
than perhaps some readcrs will think justifiable. If it were an 
Qnintentional inaccuracy of expression, I would act a part ungenc- 
rous in the extreme to take advantage of it. But T. C. pronoun 
ces his assent to the theory of Cabanis inthe most deliberate man- 
ner. The theory is, indeed, extremely plausible. In this instance, 

_I think the excellent common sense of T. C. prevailed over the 
illusions of philosophical speculation. 

“The stigina’” we are told, “turns out of its direction to 
mect the anther, or the anther to meet the stigma.’’ This Dar- 
win expressly attributes to voluntarity, and states it as his opinion, 
unequivocally that every stamen and pistil is a distinct individual. 
He particularises cases, as in the collinsonia, in which the males 
widely diverge, and the pistil bends itself into contact first with 
one and then with the other, and thus alternates, remaining a few 
days with cach. This is certainly astonishing. We can go but 
a short distance, perhaps I ought to say no distance, in exploring 
here the secrets of nature. I recommend, on this topic, to the atten- 
tion of the reader, Smallie’s Discussion of the Sexual System of 
Plants. He wil! there see on how equivocal testiniuny this theo- 
ry rests—I am disposed myself, after all Smallic hes advanced, to 
admit its truth, though not with the clearest conviction, 

The phenomena of the collinsonia, if correctly reported, af- 
ford perhaps the strongest evidence in behalf of the voluntarity 
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and sensibility of plants that can be produced. They extend, how- 
ever, tothe anther and stigma only, and do not afford even the remo- 
test presumption in favour of these attributes in other parts of the 
plant. ‘To me indeed, they do not afford so much as presumptive 
evidence of even sensibility in these organs. Are there not elec- 
trical phenomena precisely similar to those exhibited by the Col- 
linsoma. Similar alternations happen in what we call the mints 
and plus states. We are as much justified in ascribing them to 
voluntarity as those of the plant. We are seduced by the appli- 
cation of the term life to vegetables. ‘The experiments of Dr. 
Pechier of Geneva, reported by Dr. Darwin, Phyto. sec. vii. 2, ap- 
pear to me decisive; though as opposing a favourite theory of 
Darwin, he viewed them in another light. “ One of these (ex- 
periments) consisted of his tying down the stigma of epilobium 
sugustifolium, and yet in due time the anthers burst and shed their 
pollen—also that he castrated the stamens of this flower, and yet 
the stigma opened and arose, as if the anthers had been present. 
Another experiment consisted in his confining a branch of berber- 
iy berries in a glass, and subjecting the stamina of the flowers te 
tlie vapour of nitrous acid, which by this stimulus arose from 
their petals to the stigma.’ Now though there be a harmony 
established by which the pistil is expanded at the time the anther 
is ripe ter shedding its pollen, yet it seems by Pechier’s experi- 
ments, that these actions are entirely independent of each other. 
The pollen is shed from the anther as the apple falls from the 
tree, and the pistil receives it as the ground receives the falling 
apple. This receives ample confirmation from the dicecious plants. 
The male is on one tree, and the female on another. The pollen 
is shed without any contact, or even influence of the one upon the 
other. There is nothing similar to this in any natural ‘impregna- 
tion in the whole animal kingdom. The ranz do not afford a par- 
rallecl. For though the impregnation is external, there is contact. 
[n the impregnation of plants, no one pretends to attribute sensa- 
lion or volition to any part of the plant, but to the stamens and 
pistils. As they are supposed to enjoy pleasures unknown to the 
plant on which they grow, Darwin’s theory must be adopted. 
Every stamen and every pistil must be a separate, at least a dis- 
tinct individual. Then we have a species of vegetables, produced 
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by other vegetables totally different in appearance, and in every 
other property from the parents which produced it. What re- 
semblance has the stamen of an apple blossom to an apple tree? 
None at all. We have nothing similar to this in the animal king- 
dom. The production of the aphis or vine fretter mentioned by 
Darwin and other naturalists is not similar. The aphises pro- 
duced without sexual intercourse are every way similar as far as 
observation has gone, to those produced in the ordinary way ot 
animal propagation. The hypothesis which affirms that stamens 
and pistils are distinct vegetable beings thus disturbs the order 
of nature and introduces anomalies the most monstrous. 

But we are assured that plants have a common sensory, and 
the proof is that if the foot stalk of the leaves of some plants be 
pricked, the whole leaf contracts, and when the edge of a bud is 
touched in its axilla by sulphuric acid, it dies. The touching a 
leaf and its consequent contraction offered asa proof of voluntari- 
ty, common sensory, &c. reminds me of two lines in an Idifl 
ef Theocritus. 


Oude ro THAE Pidov WoTimakapcvey WAMTAYATEY, 


Ad’ autres awadw wotimaye? cZapmagavdn. 


The tuneful swain of the Grecian bard, may have acted a 
more rational part than most moderns would be willing to admit, 
in deciding that his mistress would prove unkind, when the leaf 
scratched with his nail did not emit a clear sound, and rotted 
speedily when laid upon his bare arm. From mal-pulsations of 
the lover, the knowing leaf may have becn able to decide the fate 
of his love, especially if it was touched near its brain. After all, 
may not some leaves be of a texture so delicate, that upon prin- 
ciples merely mechanical, upon a slight touch of one part the 
whole will move? May not an irritation or derangement of the 
vessels near the footstalk produce a remora of the arterial circu- 
lation, or a diminution of the elasticity of the fluids, diminishing at 
the same time the expansion of the vessels, and thus produce 2 
contraction? In fact, any thing which deranges the usual propor- 
tions of the fluids, in the upper and lower vesscls of the leaf, will 
produce acontraction. In hot days and dry weather, the leaves 
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of corn and other vegetables contract so much on the upper sur- 
face as to form tubes. This is not produced by an extraordinary 
stimulus of heat; for in wet weather it does not happen, however 
warm. It appears to proceed merely from a diminution of the 
fluid in the vesseis of the upper side of tie leaf. In the leaves of 
some plants, a slight irritation, as itis called, may produce a simi- 
lar effect. As to the sulphuric acid destroying the plant, it may 
be remarked, that a drop of this acid will destroy the texture of 
cloth to more than the extent of an inch, not so, rapidly indeed as 
it destroys a bud, or a leaf; as in these, the vessels and the fluids. 
diffuse it rapidly to the éxtremities. The vegetable organization 
is soon entirely destroyed. 

But we are told that plants sleep, and Richerand defines 
sleep to be “the repose of the organs of sense and voluntary mo- 
tion.”” Therefore plants possess organs of sense aid voluntary 
motion. This argument was surely intended for a popular one; 
it could not be designed for philosophers. Death is certainly the 
cessation of voluntary motion and sense in the mere animal; now 
as vegctables certainly die, and there may be some doubts started 
as to their sleeping, this popular argument would have been drawn 
with more force from the death of vegetables. 

But let us examine what is meant by this sleeping of vege- 
tables, that we may not practise a deception upon ourselves by 
names. Mimosa and many other plants close their leaves at night. 
In the Ameenitates Academice, forty-six plants are enumerated 
which sleep periodically; or which clese their leaves at night. 
The mere abstraction of heat may produce this effect entirely in a 
mechanical way. Almost every substance in nature contracts by 
the abstraction of heat. May not this be precisely the case with 
the fibres of the leaves of those plants enumerated? It ought not 
to appear surprising that the action of light itself, should produce 
a mechanical expansion of fibre. The oxygen generated by the 
action of the light may produce an extension of fibre, which will 
cease when the action of the light is suspended. To call this 

folding of the leaf by the name of sleep has something in it fasci- 
nating. We might, however, with as much propriety, say that 
the blades of corn sleep at noon in hot and dry weather, and that 
the gramina sleep when cut down by the sithe. In all these cases, 
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the Ieaves appear to fold up froma mere diminution of the 
fluids. At night there is a diminution of the vegetable fluids, as 
is proved by many experiments. 

What is meant when we are told by T. C. that the fluids of 
plants ceasing to circulate, or circulating less freely in cool nights 
is an instance of motion produced by the abstraction of stimulus, 
i do not understand. 

_ Weare told with considerable emphasis, that the hedysarum 
geyrans and the aspen move their leaves, when there is no wind 
stirring to affect them. I have never had an opportunity to exam- 
ine the hedysarum gvrans, but as to the aspen, if it does possess 
such a power, I have never been able to discover it. Its leaves are 
certainly often seen in a perfectly quiescent state, at least without 
any visible motion, precisely at the time when there is no wind. A 
slight gale indeed shakes its leaves, but without a wind or some 
external impulse, I am persuaded it never stirs a leaf. I am for- 
tified in this opinion from an examination of the leaf, especially 
of the foot-stalk, which is slender, flat, and almost as thin es pa- 
per. A self-motion of the whole leaf must proceed from a mus- 
cular effort of the pedicle. We should then expect more appear- 
ance of muscular strength in that part. It is indeed a form well 
adapted to move by light winds, but not of itseif. I suspect a 
minute examination and attention to the gyrans, would equally set 
aside its claims toa self moying power. Its pedicles are also 
remarkably long and slender. It moves up and down only when 
the sun shines. The impulse of the waves of the atmosphere 
which rise by the heat of the sun, may account for its motion. 
The assumption of a fact which does not exist in the case of the 
aspen, should lead us to receive with caution other facts, which 
are remarkably out of the common course of vegetable phenomena. 

Having now noticed all the principal arguments and facts re- 
lied on by T. C. in support of his theory, I shall offer a few consi- 
derations, which I think operate against his hypothesis. This is 
not indeed necessary. Ifthe arguments upon which it rests fail, 
the theory falls of course. I might here perhaps fairly offer the 


opinions of numerous naturalists who have been most minute in 
their investigations of the vegetable tribes, and have not ascribed 
to plants those exalted attributes which T. C. claims forthem: I 
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might adduce Linnzus affirming only that “ crescunt” they grow, 
while he says that animals “ vivunt,” dive. I might introduce’ Buf- 
fon saying, Nat. Hist. vol. II. p. 283, Lon. Ed. that “the zoop)y- 
tes seem a set of creatures, placed between animals ‘and vereta- 
bles, and make the shade that connects animated and insensible 
nature,” by which he evidently excludes vegetables from sensible 
nature. I might add, that Boerhaave and St. Pierre and many other 
eminent naturalists, have eitlier denied that plants possess feciing 
and vcluntarity, or in long disquisitions on plants, are silent as to 
these properties. I am aware, however, that all these might be 
treated as professor Davy has been. Indeed I am not myself dis- 

Yet it would 
seem strange, that from the beginning of the world to medern 


posed to place much reliance on mere authority. 


times, philosophers should have never suspected plants capable 
of pleasure and pain—that the whole human family should have 
been permitted for several thousand years to ravage a world of 
sensible beings without ever suspecting that they were inflicting 
acute pains on fellow sensient creatures. One would have thought 
that the Deity, as he has upon all animals, would have imprinted 
some marks on vegetables, by which even tke peasant or the sa- 
vage could distinguish between passible and impassible beings. 
It would seem to argue some want of care in the Creator, to en- 
dow a being with susceptibility of pain, and leave it in the power 
of the multitude, ignorant of this property. For T.'C. expressly 
contends that vegetables are susceptible of pain. 

I think the small degree of sensibility imparted to the more 
imperfect animals, as the zoophytes may be fairly urged asa pre- 
sumption against the possession of that attribute by creatures of 
an inferior order and of a more imperfect organization. Some dis- 
tinguished men have even denied that the lower orders of insects 
are capable of suffering pain. St. Pierre, who was at least re- 
markable for benevolence and minuteness of observation, says, 
Etudas de la Nature, vol. i. p. 283,—“ Jobseverai, comme une 
chose digne de la plus grande consideration, que les especes d’ani- 
maux dont la vie est prodiguie au soutien de celles des autres 
comme celle des insectes, ne paroissent susceptible d’aucune sen- 
sibilité. Sion arrache la jambe d’une mouche, elle va et vient, 
comme si elle n’avoit rien perdu.” This doubtless is pushing the 
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matter toan extreme. But besides the example of the mutilated 
fly, we might produce many others to show that the lower ranks 
of animated nature scarcely afford equivocal evidence that they 
possess sensibility. We have hence a right to presume that the 
taper of sensibility which so faintly glimmers in the inferior re- 
gions of animated nature is quite extinguished before it descends 
into those of the vegetable world. 

That gradation of being which we discover in the works of 
God, seems to require such a link as that of organised living be- 
ings without sensation. he vegetable world then forms a beau- 
tiful shade by which animated and mere lifeless nature are beau- 
tifully blended together. In this view it is a great laboratory, pro- 
vided, arranged, and operated upon by the author of nature, where 
nutriment is elaborated for the vast world of sensient beings. In 
a benevolent view it is no more necessary to endow vegetables 
with capacities of pleasure, than the tools of a mechanic, which 
are made use of to furnish us with the comforts of life. 

It would be truly astonishing that vegetables should be sus- 
ceptible of pain and yet have no power to express it so as to ex- 
cite compassion. Perhaps there is not an animal nor animalcule 
which does not possess this power in some degree. It cannot be 
affirmed of more than a very few vegetables, even by the most 
sanguine friends of the Darwinian theory. 

If plants possess irritability similar to that of animals, and if 
they possess any it must be similar, why have we no instances of 
vegetable inflammation? Vegetables receive an infinite number of 
wounds, but have they ever exhibited inflammatory symptoms? 
I believe not. Though I should not be astonished, alter the ques- 
tion is stated, if some brisk fancy would hit upon some vegetable 
phenomenon to which he would affix the name inflammation and 
proceed to trace numerous analogics. 

T.C. appeals to the psalmist in support of his theory, as I 
think, without deriving from him any support. I appeal to Mo- 
ses: “ And God said,” Gen. i. 29, 30, “ behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing seed which is upon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; 
to you it shall be for meat. And to every beast of the earth, and 
to every fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, wherein there is life, ] have given every green herb 
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for meat.” This grant was made before the introduction of moral 
evil into our world by the fall of man. All suffering is in conse- 
quence of moral evil. Wher all the plants of the earth were de- 
livered to man and to other animals for food, a right was given to 
inflict upon them pain if they are sensible and voluntary beings. 
Indeed the very constitution of animated nature demands the vege- 
table world for its support. Hence we have'beings created, which, 
on T. C.’s theory, must originally have been subjected to pain. 
Though I dare say but little about the perfections of Deity, yet it 
appears to me, that his benevolence would not make such an ar- 
rangement. I know it may be objected, that animals live on each 
other; but I deny that the constitution of their nature demands it. 
All the support of animated nature is ultimately derived from life- 
less matter, and nearly all by vegetables. It will require a greater 
effort, than I think any physiologist can make, to prove that any 
animal cannot be sustained on vegetable without animal food. The 
grant of animal food to man was not made until more than sixteen 
hundred years after his fall, and was a consequence of that event. 
I am aware that an attempt has been made to torture the Hebrew 
original of the passage quoted from Genesis, into a grant of ani- 
mal food. Such a translation, however, does the grossest violence 
to the original text, as any Hebrew scholar, who examines it, must 
acknowledge. 

T. C. complains that he is compelled to write “ without 
book.” Much farther back among the mountains and woods, I 
have greater reason of complaint on this ground, I certainly may 
plead this as an apology for the many imperfections which will 
be found in these strictures. 

Some of the remarks on T. C.’s paper may be thought too 
severe. I hope, however, I have not gone beyond the example 
which he set me, in his manner of treating Davy, Beattie, and 
Stewart, names sacred to literature, characters who have received, 
and I think merited, the applause of almost the whole literary 
world. I have no intention to detract from the merit of T. C. 
Nothing but talents and attainments of the loftiest order could 
have produced such a paper as the one I have been examining. 
We may admire the display of intellectual vigour while we dis- 
sent from the theories which it is exerted to defend. 


Bedford, 1814. J.R. W. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PHILADELPHIA UNROOFED, 
1 story in imitation of Le Sage’s “ Diable Boiteur. 


*€ No leaven’d malice 


infects one comma in the course lt hold.” 
( Concluded.) 


“T have kept you so long with these men,’ said Asmodie, 
‘* that we shall have but a moment to spare at the singing club 
we saw, in passing, about an hour anda half ago. I wish you to 
look in upon its members, if it be only for an instant, in order to 
contrast them with those of the society we have just left. Time 
presses for other objects, and we must hasten away. You will find 
there carousing together a party of Englishmen, who have just 
finished a hearty supper. ‘hese men have resided here for many 
years as merchants and agents, and still cling in sentiment to the 
royal government they left at home, while they treat rather cava- 
lierly the republican one by which they have been adopted here. 
Along with these Britons dy birth, are assembied this evening some 
of your own countrymen, who are Britons dy prejudice; some high- 
toned characters in whom the asperity of party has overcome the 
love of country;—such as look with idolatrous gaze upon the won- 
derments of England, and hold up her morals and institutions to 
ali other nations, as the only models of virtue and policy worth 


copying. ‘These foregn partialities have a pretty extensive ex- 


istence even alter forty years separation; nor will they wear off 


until you learn io prefer your own country to all others;-—to view 
with indulgence those few things that have not yet attained to 
European perfection;—to excuse even the political errors of an 
adverse party;-—in a word, to feel yourselves (as in fact you are) 
the favoured children of a fertile soil, which yields to you blessings 
and comforts known to few people beside your own. But it is 
time for us to move: fix yourself fast, and I will take you thither 
in the twinkling of an eye.” 

So saying Asmodia flew with the scholar to the neighbourhood 
of Fifth and Market streets, where, having uncovered a tavern, 
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he exposed to view a large room full of company, who sat round 
a table listening to the last verse of a’ song that a jolly-looking, 
rosy-cheeked man was singing, the chorus of which they repeated 


in these words: 


All ye, my brave boys, who have voices to sing, 


Give praise to the regent and George the cld king. 


Asmodia had placed Frederick in @ position to see and hear all 
that passed. Soon alter he was stationed the song ended, and the 
president rose to give a bumper toast, which he proposed to drink 
standing. The bottles moved briskly, and when the company had 
risen, the president cricd out with great animation, “ the king.”’ 
Whether it was the king of Bantam, of Rome, or of England, was 
left to the feelings of every one to interpret. Meantime, “ the king,” 
“ the king,” echoed through the room. A gencral buzz followed. 
“ God bicss him,” said one: “ he is a fine old fellow,” whispered 
another; and after a kind of universal greeting ard felicitation upon 
the goodness of the old man’s heart, and doleful shrugs upon the 
badness of his head, the president said that before he called for 
another song he would beg the favour of a toast from a highly 
respectable guest who sat on his right; then turning to a native 
American of a prepossessing countenance, and who had lately re- 
turned from Scotland, where he had spent four years for the edu- 
cation of his children, he invited him to favour the company with 
a sentiment. The American rose with alacrity, and imitating 
the oratorical toast-givers of England, who pronounce a long 
speech first, and short toast afterwards, spoke to the society 
thus: “ Part of you, gentlemen, have had the rare happiness 
of being rocked in British cradles, and part of you, who drew 
your first breath in this hemisphere, have inherited from your an- 
cestors a becoming veneration for good old England. England! 
immortal England! meet your sons where we will we find them 
loyal to you; meet your sons where we will we find them proud 
of you! whether at home, amidst your own exuberance, or dis- 
persed over the wide spread earth, they love you, they praise you, 
they invoke Heaven to bless you! Your sacred soil, your stores of 
science, your mines of wealth, are their constant boast. What foe, 
say they, presumes to invade that soil; wha ‘people can rival those 
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sciences; and what wealth but yours can purchase the comforts and 
luxuries you enjoy! Great in courage—pure in principle—mag- 








hanimous in action, what is left for you to attain on this globe? 
Nothing! nothing! Like the works of art that issue in perfection 
from your hands, a polish adorns your matchless virtues and your 
sapient laws! To Europe, whose chains you have just broken, you 
seem an object of admiration; to us, whom you have shielded for 
years from the stroke of death, you ought to be an object of love. 
Brittannia, this apostrophe, made in the midst of your children, 
springs from my heart; their American friends will join, I doubt 
not, in this just tribute of praise; they will join in the sentiment I 
shall propose to be drunk for your honour. I give you, gentle- 
men, the fast-anchored isle: a bulwark to our religion, a model 
for our politics, and the last hope of suffering humanity.” 

The company received this toast with loud applause, and 
were upon the point of rising to accompany it by nine cheers, 
when the malicious demon bent his body forward and breathed the 
vapour of discord into the open mouth and dilated nostrils of a 
middle-aged American who sat under him, wonderfully delighted 
at the speech he had just heard. He snuffed up the entire dose 
as he sprang from his chair. Unconscious of the revolution that 
was working within him, a good-humoured smile still played about 
his lips, mixed, however, with an expression of irony, while the 
wrangling spirit exhaled by the mischief-making imp was pene- 
trating to his heart. He whirled his glass round three times, be- 
fore he spoke; then addressing the author of the toast, he said to 
him, “ Sir, as you have lived abroad some time, you may have 
forgotten our simple mode of speech: will you please to tell us 
what you mean by your toast?” 

“YT have no explanation to give,” replied the other; “ the 
words speak for themselves; and so far from wishing to explain 
them away, I declare them to be the essence of my political 
creed.” 

“ Mighty well, sir,’? resumed the first, as he swept his arm 
round the table to command attention: “ mighty well indeed: so 
the hand that is raised to strike us to the ground is the bulwark 
of our religion! The abused people of this country are a set of 
penitent sinners, who are to work out their salvation by stripes 
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and blows; to kiss the rod that disciplines them, and thank these 
defenders of the faith for the flagellation they so kind!y bestow! 
Which the flogging is finished, we shail no doubt be taught our 
politice! catechism, and learn to tolerate ail British assumptions 
at sea; all her orders in council; her monstrous efforts at mono- 
poly, and insolent attempts to cast every thing but her fast-an- 
chored isle and its dependencies into midnight darkness. Upon 
my word, gentlemen, you may call yourselves republican fede- 
ralists, federal republicans, ov by whatever other political deno- 
mination you please, but you cannot boast much of Americanism. 
Why. what a contemptibie race we are becoming! If we have one 
national virtue left, not a single voice remains to proclaim it. We 
ive all French or all English; ail buried in the jacobinism of the 
one nation, or borne away by the monarchical madness of the 
other. To gratify your hatred against your government, you 
sre willing to yield yourselves up to those who seek your des- 
‘ruction. Some of you cry out that you will invite these British 
vasugators, should they visit us with their scourves and bulwarks, 
to walk into your parlours and drink a glass of wine; forgetting, 
poor souls, that they will first put you into the kitchen, and then 
drink your wine withou: your leave. You gave great feasts also 
‘o a British minister, after he had laughed at you and insulted 
your government: you giggle maliciously now when yeur own 
troops are defeated, and give public dinners at the moment the 
allies of your enemy triumph in Europe, and leave you to fight 
that powerful foe single-handed. Never, in all the rancorou: 
conflict of party rage, does the honour or welfare of your country 
approach your thoughts or influence your actions. In days ot 
yore it Was a maxim among nations, “ In war, enemies: in peace, 
friends;” but you seem to think none your enemies except your 
ewn rulers. Sir, | like not your toast. The fast-anchored isle is 
hecome too voracious in all her appetites; and very particularly 
of late, she has turned a voracious philanthropist, and fidgets, and 
scolds, and threatens about the negro traffic, while she steais ship- 
loads of unhappy wretches from our own salubrious shores, to tvans- 
port them to her frozen coionies of the north, or to her sickly ones 
of the south: and your sailors too’ — 
VOL. V. r 
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At this moment a ferment that had agitated the audience for 
some time burst into loud cries of « order, order,” when Asmodia 
jogged the scholar, who was listening with great attention to the 
vagaries of this bewitched politician, and stiffening the fibres of 
his curvated tail, bid him jump into his saddle, as he could stay 
no longer. In an instant they were both in the air, sailing down 
Market-street towards the post-office in Third-strect, opposite to 
which they stopt, and Asmodia drepping gently down upon the 
pavement, took from his bosom a large packet, which he put inte 
the hole of the office shutter. 

“ What have you been doing, asked Frederick!” 

“ Nothing,” replied he, “ but forwarding, according: to iis ad- 
dress, the manuscript I took froin the pocket of that earless wretch 
Lauderiac. It is a bel on the memory of Washington, and yet it 
will be eagerly read and admired.’ 

“ Scandalous,” exclaimed the scholar; “ but pray, sir knight. 
inform me, if you please, of the cause of the gentleman whom we 
left speaking just now, entering into a quarrel with the whole com - 
pany, and uttering sentiments so opposite to the universal opinions 
of his associates?” 

« Each member of the two supper-parties I have taken you 
to this evening,” said the imp, “ is infatuated by passion and pre- 
judice, and it is only when, like the Pythia of Apollo, they become 
distracted by my afflation that they speak the truth. The person 
you have this moment left was inspired by me, not for the sake otf 
creating a disturbance, but to Ict you see the errors of your own 
political sect. And now, my young friend, we will occupy our- 
selves with other topics, and shape our course towards a house in 
which is assembled at this moment a celebrated society of physi- 
ologists:—it is a rare and fortunate opportunity for you, and I re- 
gret exceedingly that we could not be present in the forepart of 
the evening. Its members are concluding, however, at this late 
hour, some most important experiments; so let us lose no further 
The air is cool,’ added he, 


time, but fly to them immediately. 
as his buoyant body raised the scholar from the pavement; “ the 


air is cool, and you must button your coat well over your breast.”’ 

Scarcely had Frederick complied with the demon’s direc- 
tions when he found himself in rapid motion, traversing the squares 
diagonally, from the post-office to Pine-street near Sixth, where 
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for 3 his conductor balancing himself, stretched out his hand, and 
on B alighted upon the house of a noted physician in that district, at 
the ' the same moment that he opened a part of the roof for a passage. 
a af a “ Here,” said he, * Nature is displayed, explained and un-. 
stay « ravelled in all her freaks, charms and harms. The owner of this 
own “ dwelling is at the head of the virtuosi, and entertains a party of 


| them at supper to-night. Their meal has been postponed for the 


sake of some curious trials now going forward upon the recom- 


the “ 
ite : mendation of a Swiss naturalist, whose treatise lies open upon a 
' table before them. These men by their great science penetrate 
the arcana of living things, as by galvanic art they resuscitate the 
i dead. ‘Tractoration, too, a native of America, is occasionally ap- 
seeks plied to the halt and blind. They are this moment making some 
et il 3 observations with microscopic glasses; and as you cannot avail 
| — yourself of their instruments, I will, by my superior art, so im- 
eht. ‘i prove your vision and your hearing, that the minutest object shail 
— q be seen, and the softest sound be audible.’’ 
iii Asmodia then turned to the scholar, and brushing his eyes 
_— and ears with the tip end of his tail, discovered to him a new world. 
j in a phial which the master of the house held in his hand he saw 
vott ' multitudes of animalcule that had been taken from the black 
pre- vomit of a yellow-fever paticnt. This important discovery over- 
oon threw at once the numerous theories upon the cause of that disor- 
— der; but whether the effluvia of animal or vegetable putrefaction 
an tlt generated these flies, or whether they arrived here from hotter 
oan climates by their own volition, or were driven by inauspicious 
our- ' winds, remains yet a doubt for the learned to speculate upon. Is 
se in | the insect inhaied alive? or is the egg, floating on the atmosphere, 
hysi- } taken into the system by respiration? These queries are put to 
I re- the controversial writers who have treated of the origin of this 
rt of epidemic, as the demon did not think proper to explain those 
. Jate | pomts to the student—The instruments of the company could 
rther | scarcely magnify such diminutive beings sufficiently to see them 
d he, in motion; but our hero plainly perceived them frisk about in play- 
‘“ the fulness and love. 
ast.” On a broad board with sides to it, and filled with earth, lived 
irec- anation of ants, who moved in the great glare of light, with as much 
uares | industry as if they had been animated by a noon-day sun, Some 
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touched their horns as they passed one another, and a soft sound 
like language came from them, while others assisted in silence 
their weaker brethren. Many were engaged in milking the fuce- 
ron, a small animal that they enclose in yards and supply with 
food. From these they draw a store of milk, which is afterwards 
churned into butter, and kept for famiiy use, or made into cheese. 
The dairy ants were aided by dogs, or domestic insects still small- 
er than the puceron. and who showed their usefulness by keeping 
these in order. Frederick, by the art of the devil, heard them 
bark, and saw them attentively watching'the gate by which the 
pucerons are permitted to go out to pasture in fine weather. 

The experimenters now took a bat, whose eyes they burned 
out with a hot needie. This they did to prove that oats rely upon 
auricular rather than visual aid in their flight. In effect, the poor 
blind creature flew as well as when blessed with eyes; but when, 
directly after, they stopt up his ears with wax, he dashed himselt 
against the wail and died. These useful investigators of the hid- 
den wonders of nature, exhibited next a snail, whose head they 
had cut off about a fortnight before. A new one, with lively eyes, 
was looking in their faces with expressions of gratitude and fear. 
It murmured something In its Janeuage, which Frederick heard 
distinctiy, but could not, of course, comprehend. The demon per- 
ceiving him anxious to understand it, turned to him and told him 
that the snail was entrcating the philosophers not to subject his 
neck to the knife a second time, since he alone had had the good 
fortune to get 2 new head, out of fifty of his companions that were 
decapitated with him; and he bicssed his stars that the experiment 
had so happily succeeded in his little person. 

As soon as the snail had been disposed of, one of the mem- 
bers threw seven kittens into an air-pump, which he presently 
dissected half alive, to show tle distention of the lungs, the la- 
bouring of tne heart, the discolouration of the blood, and other 
phenomena of the doctrine of pneumatics. 

Phosfthorus, a distinguished fellow of this distinguished so- 
ciety, now turned to a large retort, and addressing himself to the 
company: : 

* Gentlemen,” said he, “1 will prove to you by means of my 


nitrous tests, that the moist miasma of boggy ground, forms an 
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air less pure, and by consequence less salubrious than that of the 
common atmosphere of our dry plains and hills. This, you will 
acknowledge is a great discovery, and by it 1 account not only for 
our Own intermittents, remittents, and agues, but for the deadly 
effects of the thick and viscid vapours of some Italian caves, which 
condensing near the suriace of confined waters, are prevented by 
their own weight, from scattering their poisons abroad. These, 
like the mephitic fuines of our swamps, though in a more power- 
iul degree, prevent the wholesome iunctions of the lungs. Now 
the airthat 1 have procured by my chemical art, not only corrects 
these direful corruptions, but by its subtie and rarched quality 
will transport him who inhales it, to the joys of the taird heaven!” 

Phosphorus ceased, and seizing a holiow tube in wiich he had 
confined this valuable ether, placed it first to the mouth of one, 
and then to anether, until he inflated their chests with a sufficien- 
cy, taking care to measure the quantity according to the physical 
wants of each member, which he did with great judginent by 
turning a brass cock that was placed haif an inch from the end of 
the siphon. By this means he proportioned the supply so exactly 
that the phlegmatic was put upon a par with the sprizhtly and the 
old with the young. No sooner had this oxygen gas began to ope- 
rate than they all danced about the room in youthful folly. Some 
faces that had never smiled, were seen this night brightened into 
transport, and some whose native spirits had never quickened 
them beyond the medico-pace, could now eciipse Manfredi’s 
boldest leaps. Their raptures, however, were of short duration, for 
the volatile gas was soon expended; but so accurately had this 
exhilarating dose been apportioned to each philosopher, that it 
evaporated from aii at the same instant, and the whole party stopt 
as of one accord, like a company of dancers when the music is 
suddenly silenced. A profuse sweat ran down their checks;—-they 
panted for breath. When a little recovered, they raised their 
eyes, and peeping at each other through their experimenting 
spectacles, seemed to awake from a trance. As these celestial ec- 
stasies passed away, a pruriency for terrestrial pleasures seized 
on their stomachs; the exercise had sharpened their appetites, and 
each man called aloud for his protracted meal. A servant soon 
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entered to announce that it was ready; so without more ado, they 
all moved from their aerial atmosphere, to the dense steams of 
a hot supper. Frederick and the devil, who sat perched just above, 
convulsed with laughter, did not fail to follow them to their ban- 
quetting room. | 

As this was the. feast specially served up and prepared for 
this society of learned men, a lusus naturz was exhibited'at the 
end of the table in a pig with two heads. In the middle stood a 
dish of steaks, dressed in the Dollian style, and moistened by the 
red juice of its tender meat. This the host recommended to their 
hungry stomachs in terms not to be resisted, and in a few mo- 
ments they declared to a man that it was the most delicious thing 
they had ever tasted. The whole was devoured. Not so the pig, 
which was rather an object of curiosity than of food; but it was 
the occasion of a short metaphysical discussion upon the organi- 
zation of man and beast. Oferosus, after eating heartily of the 
steak, pointed to the pig, and addressing himseli to Dr. Quizom, 
the master of the house, said: “Sir, I would fain know whether 
that extraordinary animal, which is furnished, as we perceive, with 
two heads, two pairs of eyes, and two pairs of ears, may likewise 
have a two-fold heart? Do not misunderstand me, sir: I mean two 
distinct, fully formed, separate hearts, each capable of exercising 
its appropriate functions; of receiving and returning the blood in 
equal circulation through the system; for I know full well, that in 
our own species, Many a man with but one head, and a poor one 
too, carries a double heart in his breast. But to return to my ques- 
tion, doctor: did you attend to the anatomy of this grunter?”’ 

“ My dear Operosus, replied the host, I examined the physi- 
cal organization of this little monster, with that admiration which 
ever accompanies the lover of nature or of nature’s works, and I 
am happy to be able to inform you that he possessed but one 
heart. My reflections were carried from this smai! carcass to the 
contemplation of the human system, and more particularly of the 
human mind; and whilst we are feasting our corporeal matter up- 
on the pig in question, let me propound a few cucries upon this 
great subject. And first, whence came we; or rat!:cr who created 
the moving and immutable things that surround us? whence the 
centrifugal and centripetal powers? whence the ori¢in of this and 
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ey : other worlds? One makes the air, another the water to be the first 
of j cause: a third attributes the formation of these elements themsel- 
IC, ves to the wisdom and power of an infinite spirit. Pythagoras be- 
a j lieved that spirit to be a mind or soul, pervading all things, and 
: irom which human minds are drawn. A fifth gives the attributes 
for j of divinity to the four clements. Fifty other theories, as little un- 
he derstood as they are irrational and absurd, have grown out of the 
la 4 speculations on this same thing called the mind. Is it material? 
he ; 1s it immortal? The catholic church support its immateriality, and 
eir so does the high church of England: but have they scriptural 
10- proof of this pure spirit, called mind or soul, being distinct from 
ney | the body! Most certainly the animal and human frame demon- 
ig, strate their mutual dependence; for if our corporeal functions 
ras cease, our passions, thoughts, recollections, and ali the numerous 
Di- fuculties which form the mind, cease with them, depending, as 
he they do, * wpon the known properties and laws of our anatomical 
2, organization.”” The great giver of ail things, he who gives the 
er power of motion, of will, of feeling, can, no doubt, bestow immor- 
ith : tality on this abstruse spirit; but whether he does or does not, 
ise | seems too remote for human speculation. It is our wish—our 
wo hope, that he will reward the good and virtuous with a better 
neg worid, and punish the guilty beyond. the grave, with heavier pe- 
| in nalties than the pangs of conscience or the laws of men.” 
ai The doctor ceased; and Lucidus, who had listened to him 
yne with great attention, gave, in few words, the conjectures he had 
es- gathered upon this subject from the Utopean writings of many 
a christian and heathen dreamer. 
y $i- “Gentlemen,” said he, “it is to physiology alone that the 
ich question of the materiality of the human soul, and even those of 
dl liberty, freewill, necessity, &c. owe their complete elucidation. 
one Sensation engenders ideas, and whether we feel in immediate con- 
the tact or not the objects that give us thought, we must have refer- 
the ence to some impression made by some external object at a pre- 
up- vious moment. The whole phenomena of the mind and its various 
his workings, may be resolved then into perception; for our thoughts, 
ted imagination, love, &c. depend upon having perceived or not: from 
the the nature of this cause and effect, every volition must be the ne- 


cessary result of previous circumstances; so that the state of the 
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system which calls into action the voluntary muscles; that isa state 
of want, desire, or inclination, whether to act or to abstain, arises 
frommantecedent events to which the animal is exposed; and the 
action of the voluntary muscles is as equally the result of necessa- 
ry laws as those of the invoiuntary.” 

* Wiether vou have proved or disproved the existence of a 
soul, capable of surviving its mortal tabernacle,” cried Metaphi- 
sico, “is not what I shall trouble my head to deny or affirm; for, in 
truth, your expositions do not seem to me altogether devoid of 
contusion: but, since we are upon the subject of Omniscience and 
its derivations, I must pray you to indulge me with a moment’s 
hearing, and I will give you the definition of a Supreme Being, 
according to the notions of a great German philosopher, whose 
pithy and ferspicuous writings I much admire. 

“ God, saysthat extraordinary man, is the first cause of things: 
for those things that are limited, such as we experience, are con- 
tingent, and have nothing in them that render their existence ne- 
cessary: being cvident that time, space, and matter united and 
uniform of themselves, and indifferent to every thing, might re- 
ceive motions and figures entirely different and in a quite differ- 
ent order, it results that the world’s existence is an entire assem- 
blage of all contingent things. This cause must be likewise intel- 
ligent, and have considerations of existing substances with some 
possibiliies—This must be understanding—This must be ideas. 
This must be the will that fixes those ideas: and it is the power 
of these possibilities that gives efficiency to this will. Understand- 
ing is the source of essence, and its will the orgin of existence: 
und there you have, in few words, and in the clearest logic the 
truth of what I started to prove: do’nt you think so, gentlemen:”’ 

There was no denying so lucid, short, and simple a theory: 
a theory vastly superior to the schemes of atoms, voids, elements, 
and what not: and yet Frederick thought that Metaphisico would 
have demonstrated in a much more impressive way the existence 
of an all-powerful, all-perfect, and all-merciful God by taking the 
company to the window, and pointing to the sky, lighted up, as it 
was, by a brilliant moon, and ten thousand twinkling worlds, scat- 


tered in regular irregu/arity through the vast, immeasurable hea- 
vens, far beyond the facuity of man to number, or his feeble mind 
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to comprehend. “ Who, exclaimed Frederick, wants such jargon 
as I have just heard to convince him of the being of a God, the 
father, creator, and governor of all things, whose works around 
us, above us, below us; whose providence, retribution, goodness, 
justice, wonderful greatness,—all, all engraved upon our hearts 
and acknowledged by our understandings, prove it every moment 
we breathe! Is it not so, Asmodia?’’ 

The scholar turned to the demon, and saw him agitated, 
humbled, and terrified. His ill-shaped hands covered his face—hea- 
vy sighs escaped from his bosom, and he appeared a prey to in- 
ward torment. For a moment he could make no answer. A short 
silence ensued. Gradually he recovered, and said in words that 
trembled on his lips: “ Undoubtedly there is a God, whose hand 
waves in mighty power through the refulgence of his own blessed 
abode and strikes with terror the guilty feopfile of mine.” 

The pious Frederick raised his eyes to that God, and implo- 
red his holy protection; then casting them again on the company 
beneath him, gave his usual attention to what was passing among 
them. 

“ My learned friends, said Dr. Quizom, what I have heard 
from you this evening, has both convinced and delighted me. We 
are a band of experimental philosophers, and I cannot conceal 
from you the joy | feel at the entire success of a trial made this 
night on your palates and stomachs. A vile prejudice, scouted, 
however, by many of the aborigines of this continent, has gone 
forth in favour of the ox and its family. They tell us that its flesh 
is superior to all other for steaks. Now I have long since had my 
doubts upon this head, and this night’s experiment has put them 
forever at rest; for that meat, which you have devoured to the last 

mouthful, and found so sweet in flavour, came neither from the 
ox’s surloin, nor from the buffaloe’s, nor from any of the horned 
tribe.” 

“ What! interrupted Carnivero, have we then been eating 
horse flesh?” 

“ No, no, my friend, resumed the host: your supper has been 
made ont he rump ofa species of cattle, that neither graze nor ru- 
minate. Rise, gentlemen, and let me show you that our red brethren 


from the west can now be usefully appropriated to our subsistence, 
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even when stript of their animated powers; and whether their soul 
swoon with its life, or borne on wings, fly to a happier region, 
where ‘ their dog and gun will bear them company,’ we can here 


- fatten on their mortal part, and leave the rest to the conception of 


those speculators, who, pregnant with conjecture, feel and fumble 
like a man bereft of sit aty about the events of futurity. Look, 
here is my larder, continued the doctor as he opened a closet; be- 
hold! Ihave yet a good store of the same kind of flesh as that up- 
on which you have just feasted, and which, I make no doubt, you 
will all find as easy of digestion as bear’s meats.” 

The company had risen at his request, and stood huddled to- 
gether behind him, eager to see this rare and delicious aliment. 
Doctor Quizom took a key from his pocket, turned a lock, and 
opening a folding door, exhibited to their unbelieving eyes, the 
body of an Indian, with his back turned towards them, trom whose 
flesh were cut the tender steaks on which they had supped. 
Amazement, rage, nausea seized on their well fed stomachs. 
Oh now for a phial of oxygen! now for the philosophic temper, 
superior to prejudice, and ever ready to pronounce that which 
seems good tobe good indeed! But alas! these men were ail again 
human; or rather their anger had transported them beyond human 
nature. The quick-sighted host saw the rising storm in their 
clouded brows and distorted features; and it was well he did, else 
his life would have paid the forfeit of his experiment. Taking 
the hint, therefore, in good time, he left the astounded anthropo- 
phagi, and betook himself for safety to the street. The confusion 
which succeeded his departure was indescribable, and the demon 
giving his companion proper warning, immediately removed him 
to Third street between Walnut and Spruce. 

Several carriages stood before a large house in Third street, 
and the lights that were seen at every window drew our travellers’ 
attention, as they hovered over the gardens. Asmodia stopt pon 
its roof. <A ball had been given there that night, and the compa- 
ny was scattered through the house. Some were supping, some 
at cards, and some dancing. Selser looked at the assemblage now 
before him, with more delight than astonishment; for since he had 
seen the display at the theatre, these brilliant sights possessed no 
longer the dazzle of novelty. His eyes rested first on the danc- 
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ers. He observed, at a glance, that the women danced well almost 

without exception, and that there were but few exceptions to 

the ungracetul movements of the men. The hidgeon-wing and en- 

trechat; les fincets and fias de basque figured grotesquely from 

the heavy feet of these, while their fair partners turned through 
, the ever changing cotillion with superior elegance. 


. “ Here, said Asmodia, we have genteeler, if not more honest 
. sports than those we have left.” 
‘ “ More honest! repeated Frederick. Name not such lovely 





objects as these with but pray, sir knight, who are those two 


. charming girls just’ throwing their tippets over their slender 





t. forms! A thin muslin garment seems to be their only dress. I 
d can trace through their transparent robes, the fine proportion of 
e each limb. How firm they step! what symmetry! what ‘" 
se : Asmodia interrupted him. The mother, said he, of those 
d. s two sisters, (for such they are) saw them clothed in flannel be- 
S. fore they left home; but these imprudent chits, led away by the 
T's absurd rage for fashionable dress, dropped their fleecy petticoats 
ch the moment their parent’s eye was withdrawn, and braving the 
1in | frost of winter with a light July covering, will cause, per- 
an | haps, the funeral knell of one or both of them to sound on her 
eir distracted ear, before the week is spent.—J.ook into the adjoining 
ise room, continued the demon, and see those elderly ladies at cards. 
ing Elvira, the youngest of the set, has lost this evening one hundred 
po- dollars, which is a twentieth part ef her husband’s income. The 
sion thoughts of her imprudence more than her bad luck, have disor- 
non dered her very much: she rises now from table to conceal her 
him tears. The lady by her side has been proportionably fortunate: 
but see the knave drawn slyly from her muff: with this she dou- 
reet, bles her stake; again it will return to its hiding place, and again, 
lers’ by sfight oF hand, it will sweep the board. Cast your eyes now 
pon upon the supper-rooin below. Those young gallants are impa- 
npa- tiently waiting for the women to retire, and then this place, which 
some is aresort for the best company in town, wiil be, likean ale-house, 
now wrapt in the fumes of tobacco. 
> had 


** Pernicious wecd! whose scent the fair annoys; 
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banishing for hours 
The sex whose presence civilizes ours: 
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Thou art indeed the drug a gard’ner wants, 
To poison vermin that infest his plants: 

But are we so to wit and beauty blind, 

As to despise the glory of our kind, 

And show the softest minds and fairest forms, 
As little mercy, as he, grubs and worms?” 


So says one of vour poets: but observe that ‘ glory of your kind’ 
just rising from table. She has a young family of children at 
home, and carries away from the feast a pocket full of cake. You 
stare, my friend; I commend her modesty for not having rifled the 
sugared pagoda that stands before her. The time has been when 
a general scramble took place for the fragments of a supper: and 
why not? every country has it peculiarities. At an English no- 
bleman’s house you must pay for your cards; at an English danc- 
ing assembly, the women make a property of every pack; are 
you invited to dine ata Duch merchant’s? you are taxed by the 
house-servants somewhat more than the price of a tavern. See 
that lovely group curtsying in the hall: they are the children of 
Credolio. Credolio has lately turned land-jobber. Possessed of 
all the maxims of the moralist, all the caution of the wary, and 
all the reading of the learned, he is hourly the dupe of a gang of 
swindlers who surround him. Rigidly henest, he will scrupulous- 
ly rectify a mistake of fiity dollars, and at the same moment sign 
a bond for a million, without the slightest chance of being able to 
pay even one year’s interest. He is still on his legs and his fami- 
ly indulge in the luxuries of the town; sport shawls from the ca- 
mel and merino of one hundred and fifty and two hundred dol- 
lars cost, unconscious of the approach of pay-day, which is close 
at hand, and will be to them a day of ruin. The halcyon hours of 
speculation and trade are but few and fleeting to the sanguine and 
injudicious, as I shall have occasion to show you to-morrow. Op- 
posite the door-way stands the coach of Beeram, arich man; 
yet so careless of his credit, that he suffers his tradesmen’s bills 
to lie unpaid, and his door to be beset by duns, with money enough 
in bank to discharge all he owes. This unaccountable disregard 
of justice and honour frequently injures those who have no deal- 
ings with him. Ten days ago, a poor, though punctual man by 
the name of Buram, sent for a mason to do some work for him; 
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but the mechanic, mistaking him for Beeram, refused to go, as 














he supposed he should have more trouble to get his money than 
to do the work. 

Look in the corner of the baill-room, on the right of that 
large picture, and you will see a young lady surrounded by men. 
She has no female companion with her. Stella has estranged 


1? 


C : her own sex, principally by affecting to despise those rules of de- 
at : corum which custom has established in society. Her singulari- 
ou | ties are tolerated by the men, without being applauded, while they 
he excite the disesteem of every virtuous woman, who attributes to 
en ; her failings, indeed, which she does not possess. The reputation 
nd | ef a fashionable lady is like Chinese paper: it must be handled 
10- . liglitly to endure: a blot, however small, scatters over its silken 
\C- 4 surface, and defies the knife or pounce. When these delicate 
ire ; materials are once stained, the spot expands and ever after remains. 
he : The man most assiduous about this fair lady is Fertillo. 
ee No one manages his finances so admirably. He would be a trea- 
of sure to a government with an embarrassed exchequer. His fe- 
of licity in finding ways and means, is the wonder of all who know 
nd : him; and if the fiscal department of any country needed a frrof, 
of a Fertillo could uphold it with credit or cash; and yet he has no ap- 
us- parent means for his own subsistence, although his establishment 
ign 5 is in a style of neatness and elegance seldom attained by men of 
2 to known fortune. Next to him is a young man who has risen from 
ni- obscurity to wealth by the chance of a lottery ticket. It is he 
ca- who stands before the large mirror. See how gaudy his dress, 
lol- and how conceited his air. If he does not ruin himself too soon, 
ose he may perhaps correct, by an intercourse with the world, that 
3 of : low-bred gayety, which he mistakes for sprightly wit. He still 
and speculates on the wheel of fortune, and no man thinks oftener of 
Op- your churches and academies, although he never saw the inside 
1an; of the last, and seldom visits the first. A wag might indeed call 
pills your rising edifices of religion and learning, so many gaming hou- 
ugh ses; for they are bottomed on lotteries and built by gamblers. 

rard But turn your looks toward the side door, and observe those 
eal- handsome young fellows walking arm in arm in the anti-chamber. 
1 by Menias is distressed for money; he has a project to execute to 


night that will cost him two hundred dollars, and is now soliciting 
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Pulcherias to lend him that sum for a few days. Pulcherias sub- 
sists himself upon loans, yet he is the most gexerous man alive 
with other peofile’s money. This day he borrowed three ten-dol- 
Jar notes to discharge two years subscription due by him to this 
very assembly, and now, thoughtless of to-morrow, thoughtless of 
his honour or his credit, he hands, as you may see, the whole amount 
to the needy Menias. Remark that man who joins them. He is 
a good dancer, yet declines dancing. When his friends are dis- 
posed to be merry, he is grave; when they are grave, he rattles. 
Would they have him ride, he persists in walking; if they are for 
a lounge on foot, he is sure to order his horse. His soul delights 
in contradiction and caprice. Alcibiades cut off his dog’s tail to 
turn the conversation of the town from himself to the animal; but 
this man sacrifices his understanding to attract notice. His old 
associates are growing weary of his whims, and he begins to per- 
ceive their neglect: yet the evil of eccentricity 1s, that he who 
has once practised it, continues to appear odd, even in his attempts 
to act like other men; and he finds himself punished for his for- 
mer folly in his very endeavours at amendment. An artificial cha- 
racter is so detestable, that the person who assumes it, cannot 
bring the world to give him credit for rationality of conduct, even 
after his own reflection has induced him to adopt it. 

Yonder is aman of letters. Porrosus comes here to exhibit 
his latest compositions. He carries his lucubrations in his pocket. 
See him unfold a paper to read to a country gentleman, whom he 
has drawn into a corner. It isa Latin version of the twenty-third 
stanza of your great national song Yankee Doodle; but Rusticus 
is rather a votary of Bacchus than of the muses, as his jolly looks 
very plainly show. ‘D—n your Latin, Mr. Porrosus, he cries: 
give me three bottles of madeira, and I will talk Hindoo or He- 
brew with you. I love chiming, my honest bard, but its the 
chiming of glasses.’ Porrosus was too much accustomed to see 
his labours treated with disrespect, to be discouraged or affronted, 
so, folding up his verses, he interrupts Rusticus to ask if he has 
ever heard the derivation of the word Madeira, and without wait- 
ing for an answer, tells him that Madeira comes from Mad-air, 
that is to say, it infuriates the person who drinks it, and gives him 
very mad airs in society. But see, the poet seizes his friend by 
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the button, while he draws another paper from his pocket. This 





is an essay upon etymology, in which Porrosus endeavours to 
prove, as in the word, Madeira, that proper names as well as other 
words are derived from a primitive signification, not very dissimi- 
lar to the import of the word, in either some dead or living lan- 


guage, and such 


“ He starts at home, and hunts them in the dark, 


To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark.” 


The most ingenious of these deductions he now solicits Rusticus 
to hear. Hark! he reads whilst his companion turns from him.”’ 

Mobb6y—An American drink made of potatoes; from which is 
derived mod, a rude concourse of people, sometimes seen in this 
country and elsewhere. 

Chesapeak—Chesapagua; or the waters of Chesap. 

Rapahan-ayua; or the waters of Rappahan. 

Aguamague; or the land with water on both sides. 

Piscatagua; or the water with fish. 

These, with many others, continues Porrosus, make it evi- 
dent to the American reader, that our red men are descended in a 
direct line from the Latins or Romans—Don’t you think so, sir?” 

Porrosus turned round to receive his country friend’s answer: 
but Rusticus was gone, and Frederick burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter at the disappointment of the poeto-etymologist. No less 
astonished than diverted at the various conceits and follies of man, 
he checked his mirth with difficulty to listen to Asmodia, whe 
warned him to prepare for a fresh departure. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Mr. OLpscHoo., 
The neglect manifested in this country of its own literary 
productions, and the blind, often uajust preference given to those 


coming trom England, is not peculiar tous Americans. Looking 
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the other day into Hibernicus’s Letters, a collection of periodical 
essays which were begun in Ireland in the year 1725, and came 
out in the Dublin Journal, I find the same complaint made of the 
people of that country, in the following words: 

“Tl own good writers are a pretty great rarity in this coun- 
try. But what is the reason why itis so? No other, in sbort, than 








that wanting suitable encouragement at home, men of genius and 
education, born in this kingdom, are forced out of it to a more 
kindly soil, for making a fortune by their abilities. Many an ex- 
cellent piece has been concieved among our Hibernian bogs, 
which now passes as the genuine production of Cam or Isis.— 

“ But this is not all. If a good piece happen at any time to be 
written among ourselves, there is scarce one in ten will vouchsafe 
it a reading, unless it be made authentic by being printed at Lon- 
don, kc. &c.” 

The unpatriotic propensity here adverted to, apparently pro- 
ceeds here, as it did in Ireland, from a partiality engendered by a 
long habit of looking up to England as the fountain head of fashion, 
in dress, furniture equipage, manners; and thence deducing her 
equal claim to dictate and give the law in matters of literature. 
But independently of this consideration, it may be made a ques- 
tion, whether or not the superiority we admit, is not founded in 
justice. The inquiry would be tedious, and, probably unsatisfac- 
tory in its result; it will therefore be no further gone into, than 
merely as it respects the faculty or quality called taste. 

In this, perhaps, we shall the less reluctantly confess our in- 
feriority, when we consider, that it is ascribable to a cause, re- 
cognized ona smaller scale, among ourselves. I allude to the 
i preeminence claimed by the inhabitants of our capitals over those 
Ph who reside at a distance from them. The term frovincial already 
bearing the stamp of metropolitan sanction, is indicative of this 
comparative superiority on the one hand, and inferiority on the 


a certain extent, it exists here asin other countries. This advan- 
tage in point of polish, was so much appreciated by lord Ches- 
terfield, that exquisite observer of manners and enthusiast for 
the graces, that he over and over again enjoins it upon his son 
while abroad on the continent, to spend as much of his time as he 
can in its capitals. 


i other; and no doubt that in matters susceptible of refinement, to ~ 
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If then there is a real foundation for these distinctions, we 











who claim the benefit of a city residence, cannot, on our own prin- 
ciples, deny that something more of elegance and taste may be- 
long to English literature than our own; since, though independent 
in government, we are still colonial and subordinate in many res- 
pects. Tor my own part, I am not disposed to question, that in 
point of ease and fashionable graces (and what is grace uniess in 
fashion) we ought to yield the palm to the book-makers of Britain. 
They have a prerogative at least that we want. qLike milliners 
of acknowledged taste, they can set a fashion, which, if we, of more 
than provincial awkwardness, should attempt, the effort would be 
despised and laughed at. What if Scott’s ballads had originated 
in Philadelphia! Who would have given them currency on the 
other side of the Atlantic? And wanting it there, who would 
have looked at them here? Change, however, is as essential in the 

fashions of literature, as in those of our clothes or our funiture. 
The full resounding line of Dryden and the harmonious diction of 
Pope, could no longer maintain their ground. The public ear requir- 

ed something new; and a species of vamped up doggerel has had 

the good fortune to piease it; though less perhaps by the magic of 

its numbers, than by feeding the insatiate appetite for romantic 
tales and heroic adventures. If novels please in prose that they 

will surely take in verse, was a well warranted deduction: and 

what better grounds could a Columbus in a voyage of literary ex- 
ploration, have to proceed upon! 

It is not the object of these remarks to question the poeti- 
cal talents of Scott and others, who reign the favourites of the day. 
They aim at nothing more than contesting their claim to those 
first-rate Parnassian honours, which their enthusiastic admirers 
seem desirous to confer upon them. If they really surpass all 
who have gone before them, it is certainly not in the highest de- 
partment of poetry. 

Still it must be owned, that they please readers of taste, no 
less than the mere devourers of stories. Merit, then, they must 
have, whatever objections may lie against their manner: and some 
of them may be said to have reached Horace’s idea of the truly 
beautiful in having produced poems of so apparently light and 
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simple a texture, that any one might suppose he could do the 
Ait same, until he made the endeavour. 
\ ——Ut sibi quivis 
i] Sperotidem sudet multum, frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem. 
Perhaps indeed in this sentiment of Horace is principally 
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i couched that graceful ease, that nameless something, which im- 
parts a charm toa song from a Moore or a Campbell, or to a bal- 
lad from the hand ofa Scott or a Montgomery. 

In the knack, however, of hitting off an airy, tasteful produc- 
tion no one has been more successful than a poet born of Ameri- 
can parents, though his birth place happened to be in England. 
This is Mr. Leigh Hunt, the author of the Feast of the Poets. His 
mother, as appears from the account he has given of himself, was 
the daughter of Mr. Stephen Shewell of Philadelphia, and his 
father, My. Isaac Hunt was educated at the college of that city, 3 


in which, he was afterwards a practitioner ofiaw. He is the same 
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person mentioned in Graydon’s Memoirs, page 112, as having 
been carted at the beginning of the revolution for his opposition 
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to the American cause. Now to those, if any such there are, who 
may think it improbable, that if Mr. Leigh Hunt had been born and 
educated in Philadelphia and remained there he would have pro- | 
duced such a poem as the Feast of the Poets, it will appear plau- q 
sible at least, that certain advantages over us, are possessed by 
{ \ the cultivators of literature in Great Britain, although the cause 
of them can neither be satisfactorily comprehended nor explained. 
And the practice which prevailed before the revolution of send- 
ing our young men, particularly those designed for the bar, to . 
Hi England to complete their education, seems to have been founded 
\ | on this supposition. 
}. But however the fact may be in poetry and general literature, 
| it is pretty obvious in respect to novels and other works, which 
chiefly derive interest from the characters and their location. 
Nid American writers in this career, connot but sensibly feel the dif- 
Hi ficulty of giving illusion to their fictions from a want of their ap- 
Ht propriate scenery, or what may be termed their classic ground. 
H Tiey will not only find themselves destitute of the all important 
machinery of lords and ladies, but of the Vauxhalls, the Rane- 
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Jags, the Pantheons, &c. in which alone acourtly love-affair can be 
driven on with any tolerable prospect of ec/at to its inventor. What 
chance, for instance, can a hapless author have of manufacturing 
but a plausible hero or heroine, out of no better material than that 
of a simple citizen’s son or daughter, whose residence, for want of 
a Berkley or a Grosvenor square, must of necessity be placed in 
some of the unanimating qurters of our sister cities, or some of 
the hum drum streets of this quakerly metropolis! 

The location indeed of fabulous personages, must every where 
be a matter of delicacy. Too much minuteness even in their natu- 
ral soil and under congenial skies, must be avoided; lest readers 
be sent a looking for our hero where he is net to be found, and 
by finding the designated spot unworthy of him, may thence be 
lel to degrade him to its level. Aware perhaps of this the cele- 
brated Cervantes, no further ventures to limit the residence of his 
peericss knight, than to a certain village of La Mancha. But 
true renius will be able to surmount all these difficulties, even in 
America. 

Upon the whole, so long as we continue to take our fashions 
from Europe and particularly from England, we must not com- 
plain, that we cannot set them up at will and give them currency 
athome. For, it is with literature as with our clothes. It is not 
enough that the cloth be of firm fabric and prime quality, and 
that the garment be fitted to our size and proportions: It must, 
besides this, have the fashionable imported cut and air, or the 
tailor who made it will be looked upon as a botcher, and never 
take rank among the brilliant of the profession. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Observations on the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. With two 


attempts at imitation. 


Mr. OutpscHooL, 

The two leading and rival reviews of Great Britain lie before 
me. I have just finished the perusal of a critique in each of 
them on the same article. The Quarterly, in its account of Mr 
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Rogers’s Fragments of the voyage of Columbus, had indulged in 
some strictures on the author, for leaving the school of Pope, and 
adopting the more lofty and poetical style of modern imnovators. 
These strictures produced a professed and elaborate defence 
from the Edinburgh With respect to the ability with which the 
latter article is exccuted, it far exceeds, in my estimation, the 
speculation which it was designed to oppose. it is but rarely that 
the Edinburgh reviewers condescend to take notice of other peri- 
odical publications; and they here seem to have poured forth their 
whole might against their formidable antagonists, and in favour 
of the poet, who is probably a fellow-partizan of their own, both 
in politics and literature. So far from condemning Mr. Rogers 
for his poetical apostacy, they labour to justify him in every res- 
pect. They contend, that a revolution in public manners, opi- 
nions, and feelings, rendered it necessary for him to conform in 
some degree to tne prevailing taste. Tey say that Pope and 
Dryden were not the highest kind of froets, and that the frresent is 
one of the most flourishing periods of English poetry. To prove, 
moreover, that Rogers has not failed in his attempts, they make 
several extracts from his publications, and defy a comparison of 
them with the best efforts of any 1: ing poets. In one paragraph, 
they endeavour to prove that the fragments of Rogers’s Voyage of 
Columbus belong rather to a lyric than an epic poem! Perhaps 
the author was flattered by this information, and felt grateful for 
being instructed as to the nature of his work. He, it seems, ima- 
gined he had produced an epic; but his trusty friends, in their 
defence, have kindiy admonished him of his mistake —They have 
one very obscure passage, which, as far as I can discover its im- 
port, aims some mortilying thrusts at Southey, after having made 
Scett, Byron, and Moore, the favoured ones, who were destined 
to snatch the occasions which revolutions, or other accidents 
should present for the production of popular bards——The writer 
of the article in question composes with vast ability, but is des- 
titute of that ease of styie, and transparency of meaning, which 
constitute the charm of the Quarterly Reviewers. Perhaps this 
deicct is in some degree owing to the depth of his investigations; 
but certam I am that he courts the ornament and the pomp of 


style, and often buries his meaning under the rubbish of glittering 
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words. Let us for instance examine two seutences from both re- 
views, Which are intended to express precisely the same thought, 
and we suall have a tolerably clear, though a somewhat exaggera- 
ted idea of the prevailing style of each. 

“It is not the mere greatness of an event*”’ (says the unos- 
tentatious Quarterly Reviewer) “that renders it fit for verse.” 
A weil bred man would have used nearly the same words ina 
familiar literary tete-a-tete. Now hear the same sentiment usher- 
ec in by a flourish of trumpets from the heroes of the north. “ The 
poctical capabilities of an event bear no proportion to [its!} his- 
torical importance.” ‘The fact is, Blair diffused a regard to style 
among the Scottish writers, which soon rose to a passion, and 
which they have never been able to conquer. Dugaid Stewart 
hiinself never descends from the stiff and stately eminence, which 
from habit grown inveterate seems to be identified with his very 
nature, but constantly and obstinately clothes not only his loftiest 
thoughts but even his most familiar sentiments, in ornate and swel- 
lingianguage. Beatiieacinowiedyed that the whole tribe of writers 
north of the Tweed pewncd their English asthey would a Latin task. 
Now, to be sure, an English man can write good Latin, and so can 
a Scotchman good English; but as the former would never venture 
to compose a Latin comedy in the true Terentian idiom, so the lat- 
ter fears to trust himself among the genuine peculiarities of the Ene 
glish tongue. He is afraid of being betrayed by his Scotticisms. He 
feels safe as long as he ranges among his highlands and mountains 
ef expression, (if the phraseology will be allowed me), but the 
moment he steps on English ground, and goes to forage in the 
Southern valleys, he is detected and disgraced as an alien. It is 
from this cause, I suspect that we often feel a kind of weariness 
even in the most delightful parts of the unrivalled Edinburgh Re- 
view. We are instructed—we are charmed—we admire—we glow 
—but our reading. as it were, lags. We are tempted rather to look 
back on the beauties we have just passed through, than allured for- 
ward by smooth and easy conveyances. A Marcus Tullius, rather 
than an Addison is our guide.—To these observations, exceptions 
can be pointed out; let it however be remembered, that much of 
the Edinburgh Review is the production of English-bred, and En- 


elish-resident authors. But I will stake the correctness of my 





* Italicised in the original. 
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criticisms, if applied to the speculations so easily distinguishable, 
ef the incomparable Jeffries and his Scottish coadjutors. 

. The preceding remarks, Mr. Oldschool, have been hastily 
thrown together, in order to introduce to your notice, a pair of 
burlesque portraits which I have attempted to execute for the 
amusement of your readers. I thought, that the most exception- 
able traits of the Edinburgh Reviewers might be with some utili- 
ty exposed to their undistinguishing admirers on this side of the 
water. Those traits consist, as I conceive, in a propensity to 
overstretch the ridiculous, when they make an author the object 
of their satire—a multiplication of “ strange polysyllabic epithets,” 
on the effect of which they evidently place great dependence—a 
most unblushing self-complacency——and the obstinate uniformity 
with which they introduce their favourite themes of politics and 
reform into almost every topic that falls under their discussion. 
These traits I have endeavoured to hit off in the following instru- 
ment. My imitation of the Quarterly Review, which succeeds it, 
shall be prefaced with some remarks illustrative of my design in 








undertaking it. 


Extract from an anticipated sheet of the Edinburgh Review for 
October, 1814. 


ARTICLE 1. “* Zhe Guide to Politeness; containing rules on 
the subject of dancing, and on every thing which relates to ihe be- 
haviour of a polite and accomfilished genileman, by Francis D. Ni- 
chols, teacher of dancing. Boston | N. E.] 1810. Farrand and 
Mallory; 8vo. pp. 58.’’* 

“ Amazing! what have we here! a guide to politeness from 
a nation of savages! the incipient germe of civilization from a race 
of awkward clowns! Whatare we next to expectirom the Ame- 
ricans? What are we to import from those sturdy manutacturers 
of tinsel epics, of wretched histories, and parliamentary speeches? 
Here isa gentleman who comes to instruct us in the art of jump- 
ing, the art of walking, the art of taking snuff, of handing a lady 
on her horse, and picking noses—with politeness.”* * * ** Is this 


* A book of this description was issued from the Boston press, by a 


Mr. Nichols, dancing-master, at about the date mentioned in the article. 
Print. Dev. 
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book published by Mr. Francis D. Nichols, or did it come forth 
into the world under the auspices of a dancing bear? This is a 
question, which involuntarily occurred to us upon a perusal of 
the work, and we will now devote a portion of our review to its 
discussion. We think, &c. kc. 

“Had the trumpery upstart, who composed these pages, 
whoever he be, human or bestirl, completed the system he 
pretended to investigate and explain, there would be less need of 
the severity of our censures, and consequently, less need of the 
public disapprobation. But experienced as he pretends to be, he 
has not even passed through the subject, with the attention and 
satisfactoriness, which a raw youth would have employed, who is 
just beginning to ogle with politeness, to lisp with affectation, te 
adjust his cravat, and wear spectacles among the ladies. Indeed, 
we should suppose the production before us, if we could be as- 
sured it came from the pen of any human being, was the theoreti- 
cal vagaries of a rustic plough-boy, who had been witnessing all 
day the posteriors of his team, and had, at eve, with his head re- 
plete with correspondent ideas, sat down to exonerate his preg- 
nant noddle. Our author’s notions of gracefulness are indisputa- 
bly derived from the curling undulations of an ox’s tail, and we 
are persuaded his s¢efis, to use the technical term, have no other 
archetype in nature, than the waddling uniformity of a divided 
hoof—We think ° ° P . “ ° ° 

[Here follow several extracts to prove Mr. Nichols a danc- 
ing bear, with the explanatory comments of the enlightened re- 
viewer. If my room and time permitted, I would introduce them 
at this place, but should then be obliged to omit the following 
strictures, which I presume were the favourite parts of the wri- 
ter’s critique. | 

“ Should our conjectures, however, after all, respecting the spe- 
cies of this writer, be groundless, we must make one of our most 
horizontal bows to Mr. N. and only regret that we had not 
his skilful hands, in helping us to model the flexibility of our ver- 
tebre. Our obeisance would, in that case, be propitiatory; at 
present, we must appear before him in the stiff and awkward 


attitude of reviewers. In the meantime, will he permit us to ad- 


vise him to refrain from encumbering the world any more with 
his speculations, and to pay undivided attention to that particular 
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ii department in which Providence has placed him. We warn Mp, 
sii Francis D. Nichols to confine his flourishes solely to his heels, 


and to make no more efforts at flourishing with his pen. A danc- 





i 
| ng-master, at best, is but a contemptible member of society; but a 
I H scribling dancing-master is altogether intolerable. It is presum- 
t . ed that this flagellation will deter all others of the pidgeon-wing 
itt professors from troubling the world with their ball-room tittle 
Ah tattle, or their rigadoon-theories. This we confidently predict. 
Ht For no literary cobler has ever yet transgressed in the least de- FF 


gree ultra crefidam, who has not by the efficacy of our censures, 
beet repelled to his native stall, and confined to more congenial 
operations. MWe must preserve the stream of Helicon unsullied; 


Lon 
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i | nor suffer every grunting scribler to disturb it, by his wallowing. 

i; There is a sort of writers, no doubt,* as there is a sort of out- — 

it houses, which, though they are contemptible in structure, and un- s 

ih eraced by ornaments;—though they possess none of the purity, 

| | the polish, nor the perspicuousness of ligitimate dwelling-houses J 

! | —yet must be suffered to exist as indispensable incumbrances. 7 

hat With these we have no necessity, nor indeed, any inclination te E 
a meddle. But we should not preserve our present character as ; 
if | magistrates in the commonwealth of letters, if we did not exer- E 
Hi cise our authority in banishing from public view every little ob- q 
i scene scullion, who sees fit to deposit the noxious feculency of : ¢ 
i i his intellectual intestines on the high-way of literature. This F ; 
iy duty, we confess, seems to be that of literary scavengers; but — . 
} we are neither ashamed of the office nort the name; and shall still : ‘ 
| continue to brandish our critical besom, with the most unrelent- JB . 
Vf | ing and the most purifying severity—At the present day, espe- JR o 
Ht | cially, thatt the art of book-making is practised to a most asto- " 
a nishing extent—when every dolt becomes a dabbler: | 
l | ** Et putres concrescere fungos.” Juv. ; 
if ; * See a well written passage in the Review of Gertrude of Wyoming, ' it 
hi where a metaphysical effort is made to apoligize for and write up the ellip- | 

ie tical and obscure poetry, which Campbell was pleased to adopt in that ex- ¥ 


quisite tale. “ There is a sort of poetry, no doubt, as there is a sort of 


i | flowers, &c. Vol. xiv. p. 2. 
{ A Scotticism, by the omission of the particle or; also, for the sake of 


Mh, | euphony. 
+ Scotticism, fur wueN; a common one in the Edinburgh Review. 
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Some literary board of health is absolutely necessary to rid the 








world of public nuisances, and restore purity to our corrupted at- 
mosphere. 

« And who is Mr. Nichols? Is this the man to whom the whole 
fashionable world are to be indebted for the polish of their man- 
ners? Forbid it politeness, and forbid it philosophy. Such a con- 
temptible ciod can never become a reformer, till he has radically 
reformed his own nature, or at least, till 


“* Exuerit sylvestrem animum.” Vine. 


We only wish that those who are anxious to appear with grace 
and dignity in the public or private circles of life, woudd defer the 
adoption of any particular habits or gestures until the publication of 
our next number. We have already transgressed our limits, though, 
we think, not the patience of our readers, by the prolixity of the 
present article. We shall soon, however, have an opportunity to 
resume the subject, after which, there is not a doubt, that the ga- 
las of Carlton house, and the circles of Bath will display more ele- 
gance and gracefulness than any former age has witnessed. Our 
exertions in the cause of the slave trade have been crowned with 
success; and the name of the Edinburgh Review undoubtedly re- 
sounds at this moment, through the wilds of Caffraria, and the 
emancipated regions of Congo. Even now, also, the oppressed 
natives of the East feel the influence of our pages. Ganges rolls 
with a more rapid tide in proportion as the flood of Scottish ink 
is effused, and the vales of Cashmere glow with unwonted beauty, 
while protected by the genius of the north. It may probably be 
received, by the next accounts from India, that the Pandects of 
Casi are translating our labours into the Sanscrit tongue, for the 
purpose of incorporating them with the sacred Vedas. All we 
pray for is, that our success on the topic of dancing may equal 
that which we have experienced in politics and literature, and that 
it may not be objected to us, 


** Nequicquam seros exercent cantus.” 


With this deprecation we dismiss the subject for the present. 


(To be continued.) 
VOL. ¥. ! 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Mr. O_psenoot, 


Ir is worthy of remark that while the periodical publications 
of this country are, month after month, filled with essays on almost 
every other topic of literature, scarcely one is devoted to the lan- 
guage in which those essays are written. Through the English 
language we imbibe all the knowledge we possess, gain access te 
the vast treasures of letters and science accumulated by the wis- 
dom and labours of ages, cultivate our taste, refine our manners, 
and improve our mora! faculties; and yet we seldom take the 
trouble either to examine its properties for our own satisfaction, 
or to analize its principles, unfold its structure, or display its pe- 
culiar genius for the instruction of others. 

The English language is, nevertheless, a subject on which 
some of the most enlightened scholars in all nations have dilated 
with great pleasure. French philologists of the first reputation 
have thought it a task not unworthy of them to descant on its per- 
fections. We, therefore, to whom, as much as to the English 
themselves, it is native, and who share in all the advantages and 
houours it can confer, owe it to ourselves to demonstrate that we 
are not ignorant of its excellence, nor insensible to the benefits 
we derive from it. As a tribute which ought to be frequently paid 
to the literature of our country, and a topic the discussion of which 
must be replete with both profit and amusement, a dissertation on 
the English tonguc is peculiarly the province of such a work as 
the Port Folio. I therefore send you for publication a piece con- 
taining some very just and acute strictures upon its merits, which 
I found in manuscript among some old papers that lately fell into 
my possession by the death of a friend. 

“ Though with very few and extraordinary exceptions those 
who have been most distinguished for profound philological know- 
ledge have been the most unsparing in encomiums on the English 
language; there have not been wanting, particularly among the 
half-learned and superficial, calumniators, who have endeavoured 
to detract from its merit by objections of more flippancy than 
truth—of more ostentation than judgment, and founded chiefly on 
certain imperfections of a nature so trifling, as scarcely to cast a 
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transie:it shade upon its lustre, and which must necessarily fall to 
its share in common with all the other works of man. Before I 


omens 








; advert, therefore, to what I consider as perfections which give the 
1S 4 English preeminence over all other languages, ancient or modern, 
st a except the Greek, I will say a few words upon those objections, 
n- * and think I can show that they even redound to its credit. 
sh a The first of these is its fluctuating nature and the uncertain- 
te a ty of its duration—-a suggestion which, with many others no better 
S- : founded, has derived some weight from the authority of Mr. Pope. 
tes PS No longer now the golden age appears 
he ‘ 4 When patriarch wits survived a thousand years; ' 
Nn, «. No length of fame, our second life is lost 
e- ee And bare three score is all e’en that can boast; 

oe Our sons their fathers’ tailing language see, 
vb - And such as Chaucer is shall Dryden be. 
od 4 this prediction, however, is now as amply contradicted by matte: 
oD o of fact, as it was, soon after its promulgation, ably refuted by the 
T- : learned and luminous Benson, who has justly observed, that, so 
sh : | long as our admirable version of the Bible continues to be read in 
nd u the churches, it will be a standard for the English language; an 
ve = opinion sanctioned by Dr. Johnson’s having in his Dictionary con- 
its = stantly resorted to the Bible for his illustrations. 
ud a Another objection made to the English language is that it is 
ch >  amedley of many other tongues; upon the grounds of which error 
on * some have gone so far as to assert that it is not a language by it- 
as © self. One would imagine that the difficulty which foreigners find 
n- © inobtaining a knowledge of the English would be a satisfactory 
ch answer to this position. There is no language in the world, the 
to » Hebrew alone excepted, that has not its derivations from others. 

But what the English language is chargeable with on this score is 
se a great excellence. It has culled from other tongues the flowers, 
w- | and rejected the weeds. The Spanish is too grave, solemn, and 
sh | formal. The French too light, precipitate, and coxcomical. The 
he | Italian is over-softened and emasculated with a redundancy of 
ed = vowels, as the German is burthened and rendered barbarous by a 
an harsh, unutterable, disagreeable concurrence of consonants. But 
on the English tongue is majestic without stiffness, animated with- 


eut levity, musical without effeminacy, and nervous without 
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roughness: qualities which are universally ascribed to it, and un- 
questionably give it the superiority to at least all modern langua- 
ges, notwithstanding the opinion to the contrary of sir William 
Temple, whose judgment was perverted in many things by vanity 
and wilful heterodoxy. 


Another charge brought against our language is, that it 


abounds too much with monosyllables; a defect, say the objectors; 
peculiar to itself and not to be foundin other languages. But why 
is that a defect? Is it because it imparts to the language such a 
comprehensive energy, that he who speaks English can express 
in one syllable, the same idea for the perfect conveyance of which 
a person who speaks only French is compelled to make use of 
three. A bad writer, indeed, may crowd so many of them toge- 
ther as to form very unmusical periods, especially in verse: but a 
good one, on the contrary, will turn this seeming imperfection into 
a real beauty. Asa splendid example of this assertion I desire to 
rely on the celebrated Morning Hymn of Adam and Eve in the 
Paradise Lost, and in which Milton gives us the following lines: 


His praise, ve winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 


With every plant, in sign of worship, wave. 


The reader will observe that the second of these lines, which is by 
far the most harmonious, consists wholly of monosyllables. The 
preceding line has but one dissylable, and the last but two. 
Again: 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praise, 


Speak--ye, who best can tell, ye sons of light. 


I could add a multitude of instances of the same kind, but 
those I have offered ought to suffice. 
Another exception that has often been taken to the English 


language, and which at this moment occurs to me, is its want of 


universality. Prima facie, this seems a very plausible argument 
against its merit. But upon further consideration it will be found 
to speak not so much against the English language as against the 
English people, many of whom, out of mere vanity and affectation, 
prefer foreign languages to their own. Such, however, as the ob- 
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jection is, it appears to be gradually vanishing—the English lan- 
guage gains daily ground in Europe, in many parts of which the 








study of it has become fashionable. 

To the Greek language, and to the Greek alone, I allow the 
English language to yield up the palm. That tongue, like the 
writer init still unquestionably remains, and in all likelihood will 
ever remain unrivalled. Between the harmonious dispositions, sen- 
timents, and habits of a people and their particular forms of speech, 
there is an incredible analogy. Hence the sluggishness of a Dutch- 
man, the gravity of a Spaniard, and the levity of a Frenchman, are 
instantly discernible in their respective languages. The Grecians, 
who thought and acted beyond the rest of mankind, convey their 
scntiments in a manner suitable to such superiority. 

While I make this concession in favour ef the Grecian, I 
must and will maintain our superiority to the Roman; for, not- 
withstanding the many obligations our tongue has to the Latin, 
it is, 1m intrimsic force and variety of powers much superior to it. 
The poverty of the Latin is recognised by some of the greatest 
writers init. An elegant peet complains of this defect in the fol- 
lowlug verses: 


Nec me amini fallit 

Difficile Ulustrare Latinis versibus esse, 

Multa novis verbis presertim cumsit agendum 
Propter egestatem lingua, et rerum novitatem. 


TRANSLATION, 


** Nor does it escape me that it will be difficult to illustrate in Latin 
verse, especially as many things must be handled in new forms of speech, on 
account of the poverty of the language and the novelty of the subject.” 


The eloquent Cicero, too, found the inconvenience of this defect 
inthe Latin language, and in his familiar epistles is often obliged 
‘o call in the aid of Greek words in order to express his meaning. 

Another defect in the Latin is the affected manner of placing, 
or rather misplacing the words which constantly obtains even in 
the prose-writings of this language, and of it alone—a practice 
which embarrasses the reader by rendering the meaning of the 


author unnecessarily obscure, and though it may tune the sound 
to the ear discomposes the sense. In good English writers, on 
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the contrary, the periods generally flow according to the order of Ff 
the ideas, from which arises that greatest of all beauties inlan- | 
guage, perspicuity—With regard to the compounding of words, 
and forming two, sometimes three into one, which in@detical com- 
positions has a fine effect, the English is incomparably superior 


to the Latin. Nor is it less superior to it in conciseness than in [| @ 

perspicuity. : 
The Italian, Spanish, and especially the Portuguese, being . 

manifestly corruptions of the Latin, cannot a fortiori be putin fF 


competition with the English language that so greatly excels it. 

The chief boast of the French language is its universality. 
It is the fashionable language of Europe, and there are obvious 
reasons why it should be so. Whether it deserves to be so is 
another question am persuaded it does not. Let us consider 
the matter impartially. 

To begin with the orthography. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd, unnatural, and ridiculous, than to set down a parcel of let- 
ters which are to be of no use at all in pronunciation. I grant 
that in the English there are some words to which the same ab- 
surdity may be imputed; but they are, for the most part, imported 
from the French, and every man who speaks the English langua- 





ge ought to join me in wishing that they had them back again; 
for there are good ones enough to supply their places. And if 
from their orthography we go to their pronunciation, we shall find fy 
that, when correctly performed, the sound is made to passthrough § 7 
the nose, so as to imitate as much as possible that of a post-horn. 
That they have a great number of eminent writers is certain; but 
those illustrious personages could have written as good sense in 
high Dutch, if that had been their native language. The French 
prose is generally tedious and prolix, and the versification touches 
upon burlesque; while the heroic measure in which the.most serious ie 
of the French/authors, namely, their epic and tragic poets write, may 
be very well sung to the tune of “ A cobler there was, and he 
lived in a stall’’—as for example: 





Jeune et vaillant heros dont la haute sagesse 

N’est point le fruit tardiff d’une lente vielesse, 
Ft qui seul sans ministre, a l’ exemple des Dieux, of ; 
Soutiens tout par toi meme, et vois tout partes veux. a 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 
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f On the contrary the English prose (1 mean such as is used 
- in conversation,) is admirably adapted to express the sentiments 
$y of a brave, sensible, sincere people, in a resolute, determinate, and 
\- open manner. The pronunciation from a good yoice is musical 
or and manly, and can yield to nothing in harmony except the poetry 
in of it. The English heroic verse is an iambic measure of five feet, 
[3 and in tragedy we have a perfect iambic of six fect. As, 
7" 2 * T snatcli’d the golden glorious opportunity.” 
2 The same as, 

us 7, Beatus ille qui procul negotiis. 
er & ine iambic, though used by the Latin tragedians, is too quick 

a measure for the purpose. But the English tongue, abounding 
ib- more with monosyllable and consonants, adds a weight to the dig- 
et- nity and spirit of the measure. 
ant 
ab- a |e a 
ted 
ua- 
xin; HOGARTH. 
a i Mr. Walpole in his observations on the life and character ef 
hind . iogarth says, that “the ambition of indigence is ever produc- 
ugh LY uve of distress.’ He might with no less general truth, and still 
— nearer relativeness to his subject have added, that the ambi- 
deen ‘lon to be satirical is almost always productive of misery and 
oe perturbation of spirit. Of the number of those who have distin- 
ench guished themselves for a propensity to satire, and at the same 
me time for lively talents to indulge it, I know not one, whose fate in 
nous life was such as a man of discretion would make choice of; 
+“ or whose private feclings or repute in the bosoms of their asso- 

1e 


| Clates was in any respect enviable, or indeed, such as a man of 
honour and sensibility, would not much rather decline. For one 
of his satires, Dryden received from the same hand a purse anda 
drubbing. The genius of Pope could not protect him from the shafts 
of men whose gilts were mean in comparison with his, but whom 
bis petulence provoked to conflicts which tended to shorten a life 
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by nature not intended to be long. The little wasp of Twicken- 
ham* was frequently compelled to writhe under the stings of 
wounded drones; and the miseries of his friend Swift who was 
the scourge of mankind in his day, are delineated in an epitaph 
which he wrote for himself, and is inscribed on a marble tablet 
over his place of sepulture,st in terms too expressive of the ex- 
aspiration of his feelings to be mistaken. And in our own times 
the lacerations sustained and inflicted on each other by Hogarth 
and his adversaries Wilkes and Churchill, afford to those on 
whom nature has bestowed a vein of satirical wit and humour, 
an impressive admonition to beware of making a too free er fre- 











quent use of them. 

A lively perception of whatever happens to be absurd, vi- 
cious, or ridiculous in our fellow creatures, generates and nour- 
ishes a disposition to satire. Hogarth possessed that talent in a 
degree never surpassed, perhaps, rarely equalled among men. 
His works form an imperishable monument of his genius in that 
way. But there arc many reasons for believing that while he was 
immortalizing his fame, his feelings were often cruelly tortured, 
and that his heart paid many a pang for the praises that were la. 
vished on him by the world. 

He once meditated a public attack upon Pope, and expend- 
ed some labour upon the design: but perhaps as fortunately fo: 
himself as lamentably for the curious in such things, he was, éi- 
ther by the remonstrances of some friend, or by the suggestions 
of his own plain common sense, dissuaded from giving his design 
publicity. In a picture which he called Taste, he included a view 
of the gate of Burlington House with Pope at work white wash- 
ing it, and bespattering the duke of Chandos’s coach. The pen 
of the poet, however, struck the imagination of the artist with hor- 


ror, and he recalled all the impressions of his print, in time to pre: | 


clude the possibility of resentment from Pope. 
That quick perception of the defective and ludicrous which 


constituted the basis of Hogarth’s genius, gave him, as it seldom 


* Pope was so nick-named by lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
+ Hie jacet John Swift, D.S. P. &c.—* Ubi seva indignatio ulterius ¢o 
Jacerate nequit.” 
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tails to give to all who labour under it, a disrelish to many things 
which contribute to the pleasure and comfort of ordinary men. 
Confounded with this and with national prejudices, a visit he made 
to France in pursuit of pleasure, information, and perhaps health, 
became a source of malicious bitterness, absurdity, and distress to 
him. Wherever he went, he was sure to be dissatisfied with every 
thing he saw in that country. When a circumstance occurred, 
for instance, in the furniture or the ornament of a room, or ina 
piece of architecture, the elegance of which was too manifest to 
be denied, and when the beauty of it was pointed out to him as 
deserving his approbation his constant reply was— What then? 
—Itis French.” Even in the streets of Paris he would be cla- 
morously and rudely satirical upon whatever presented itself to 
his view. He would pour forth a torrent of ridicule and laughter 
at the sight of a tattered bag, or a pair of embroidered silk stock- 
ings with holes in them—things, which at that time not unfre- 
quently obtruded themselves in the streets of Paris upon the eyes 
of astonished strangers, and which it is reasonable to suppose he 
would as often contrast with the comfortable worsted stockings 
and snug scratch wig of his friend Davy Garrick. It was in vain 
that the gentleman who accompanied him, advised him to be more _ 
cautious in his public remarks. He laughed at his admonition, 
and treated the offerer of it as a pusillanimous fellow, who was 
unworthy to reside in a free country—nay, for a long time after 
eontinued to make him the butt of his ridicule. 

His merriment, however, was completely extinguished, and 
had, indeed, a most distressing termination at Calais. While he 
was employed in sketching off the gate of that town, for the plan 
of his famous print of “ 0, THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND,” he 
was taken into custody—carried before the governor as a spy, and 
aftera very strict examination, committed a prisoner to GRANDSIRI 
his landlord, who was obliged to give security that the offender 
should not go out of his house till he was about to embark for 
England. For though the innocence of his design was rendered 
perfectly apparent on the testimony of other sketches which he 
had about him and which were such as could, by no means serve 
VOL y. K 
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the purposes of an engineer, he was told by the commandant 
that had not the peace been actually signed, he should have been 
obliged to hang him up immediately on the ramparts. Twe 
guards were appointed to convey him on board the ship, and did 
not quit him till he was three miles from shore.—They then spun 
him round like atop on the deck, and told him he was at liberty 
to proceed on his voyage without further molestation. The lead- 
ing circumstance in this transaction is recorded in that celebrated 
picture—yet he never heard the ludicrous particulars of it men- 
tioned without vexation. 

In his “ Miser’s Feast,” he thought proper to put sir Isaac 
Shard, a man so proverbially avaricious that he might be called 
the Elwes of his day, into the pillory. Sir Isaac’s son, a young 
man of high spirit, returning soon after from his travels, called at 
Hogarth’s, desired to see the picture, and drawing his sword cut 
and slashed the canvas to pieces. Hogarth got into a great rage— 
Mr. Shard calmly justified what he had done, and said he was ready 
to defend any suit that might be prosecuted against him for the 
outrage. Hogarth, however, was too wise to add to his loss by 
the costs of a suit at law, the issue of which would have unques- 
tionably been against him. 

‘The last memorable quarrel that Hogarth had, was with 
Wilkes and Churchill. Hogarth caricatured Wilkes’s friends 
and party in a print called the Times. Wiukes answered this in 
avery galling paper in the North Briton. In reply to this the 
painter exhibited a caricature. of the author. And now the gi- 
gantic satirist Churchill entered the lists, and in that vulgar, ma- 
lignant, but brilliant poem, the epistle to William Hogarth, abus- 
ed him like a billmgsgate. Another caricature came forth re- 
presenting the poet in the shape of a bear in canonicals with a club 
and a pot of porter in either hand. 

The public annexed so much importance to this contest, that 
both the combatants were supposed by many to have died of cha- 
grin from it. Hogarth, however, lived two years after it—and 
both of them showed more anger than wit in the scuffle. 

As an author, that admirable work, the Analysis of Beauty 
displays the power of Hogarth’s genius. But this too, was an l- 
exhaustible fund of misery to him during its preparation. Doc- 
tor Hoadly, and a Mr. Ralph were called in to render merely yer 
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bal assistance to the author who continually lost his temper and 
declared that no other man’s words could express his ideas. 
The family of Hogarth were rejoiced when the last sheet was 
printed off, as his frequent disputes with his assistants, soured his 
disposition and destroyed the harmony of the house. 

With all this genius, Hogarth was deficient in one faculty 
ef the mind, almost beyond example.—His memory was so bad 
as to place him frequently in the most ludicrous circumstances. 
Doctor Hoadly, Garrick, and he agreed to personate a laughable 
parody on the scene in Julius Cesar, where the ghost appears to 
Brutus. Hogarth personated the spectre—but though his speech 
consisted of only two lines, he was altogether unable to get it by 
heart. At table, he would sometimes turn round his chair of 
a sudden in absence of mind, as if he had done—and again on be- 
ing reminded that he had not eat his dinner, as suddenly turn 
round again and finish it. | 

I will close this paper with the character given of him by Mr. 
Nichols. “ Of all the fraternity, whether ancient or modern, Ho- 
garth bent the keenest eye on the follies and vices of mankind; 
and expressed them with a degree of variety and force which it 
would be vain to seek among the satiric compositions of any other 
painter. In short, what Hamlet says, ofa player’s office, may with 
some few exceptions be applied to the designs of Hogarth,—“ the 
end. both at the first, and now, was, and is to hold, as ’twere a 
mirror up to nature, to show virtue her own feature, scorn her 
own image, and the very age, and body of the time his form and 
pressure.” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A SYSTEM OF ANATOMY, 


For the use of students of medicine, by Casper Wistar, M. D. 
professor of anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. 


It is not our intention to give a detailed review, either criti- 
cal or analytical, of this interesting and valuable work. Such an 
article would better comport with the nature of a professional 
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than of a miscellaneous journal. . We feel ourselves at liberty, 


however, to express our opinion respecting any publication that 
may issue from the American press, more especially if the com- 
Position be also American. 

Of the abilities of Dr. Wistar, as a teacher of anatomy, an 
office in which he has been publickly employed for more than 
twenty years, it would be superfluous to speak. For talents and 
industry, acquirements and a happy facility in communicating 
knowledge, he is alike conspicuous. A professor more popular 
in his class, more wedded to his duties, or more successful in the 
exercise of his high and responsible functions, is not, perhaps, to 
be found in any country. In America he certainly has no com- 
petitor. Possessing originally a predilection for that branch of 
medical science which he was selected to teach, he has attained 
to high perfection in it through study and experience, the only 
means that can lead to eminence. 

Considering the purpose it is intended to subserve—to be a 
guide and aid to the pupil while pursuing his anatomical studies 
in the University of Pennsylvania—the American system of ana- 
tomy is precisely such a work as we would be ted to expect from 
such a teacher. Condensed with judgment and skill, it contains 
much matter ina moderate compass. The order and arrange- 
ment are easy and natural, being those which the professor pur- 
sues in his Icctures, and the style is simple, concise, and perspi- 
cuous. As all elementary works in science ought to do, it renders 
intelligible and plain, even to the weakest capacity, every part of 
the subject of which it treats. No student of medicine can open 
it without instruction; nor ought any one to prosecute his studies 
in this University without making it his constant companion. 

The convenience and value of this work are greatly enhanc- 
ed by a table of contents, a copious index, and an excellent glos- 
sary. The physiological discussions init are necessarily limited, 
in as much as the teaching of that branch does not belong to the 
chair which Dr. Wistar fills; and the professor’s delicacy and 
sense of justice are too nice to allow him to infringe on the pro- 
vince of a colleague. Viewing the work in all its qualities, and 
considering it, as we do, a happy and judicious medium between 
the brevity of Fyfe and the cumbersome extent of the Edinburgh 
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system, we have no hesitation in believing it to be the best manu- 
al for the student of anatomy now extant in the English language. 
It will also serve as an excellent remembrancer to surgeons in the 
country, whose anatomical knowledge may require to be freshened, 
and who have no ready access to larger works. As such, we doubt 
not that its popularity will be great, and its circulation extensive. 

Fires imjfiroved, or anew method of building chimneys, so as 
to firevent their smoking. In whicha small fire shall warm a room 
much better than a large one made the common way. And the 
method of altering such chimneys as are already built, 30 that they 
shall perform the same effects. By Monsieur Gauger, made into 
English from the French original, by J. T. Desaguliers, L. L. D. 
and F. R.S. Second edition with improvements. Printed for J. 
Senex, at the Globe, Fleet-street; and E. Curll,at Pofe’s Head, 


in Rose street, Covent-Garden. fi. 158, 8vo. 






Tus curious and interesting little volume is a work of ne 
inconsiderable antiquity. It appears to have been originally pub- 
lished in French in the year 1709, and translated into English in 
1715. Its passage through two editions shows it to have been a 
performance of some popularity. A similar inference may be 
drawn from the circumstance of Curll’s having been concerned in 
its publication: for such were the judgment and skill of that book- 
seller, that he rarely became interested in any but articles of ready 
sale. 

This volume might furnish, were it wanting, additional evi- 
dence of the verity of the declaration of the royal preacher, that 
“ there is nothing new under the sun.” It is evidently the source 
whence our modern improvers of fire-places have derived, either 
directly or indirectly, the elements of their knowledge on that sub- 
ject. Hence the folly of their prosecuting each other for an al- 
ledged violation of patent rights, and the fallacy of their preten- 


sions to an original discovery. No man living has a shadew of 
right to claim a patent for the principle on which these gentle- 
men construct their fire places. That principle, viz. the iniro- 
duction from without of heated air, and its uniform diffusion 
throughout the reom’’ is completely developed by Mans. Gauger, 
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reasoned on and elucidated with great intelligence, and various 
methods proposed fur reducing it to practice in household econo- 
my. The structure and action of our author’s fire places, some 
of which were possessed of great power, are rendered obvious 
to the lowest capacity by tolerable engravings and ample descrip- 
tions. By an examination of these plates, any workman of intel- 
ligence and ingenuity may not only construct fire-places on the 
same models, but may give to them such other forms as his fancy 
may dictate or his judgment approve. Still preserving the same 
principle—the introduction of external air, heated during its pas- 
sage into the room—he may thus adapt them to apartments 
of any size, in any situation, or intended for any purpose within 
the scope of architecture. All this he may do without either pur- 
chasing, at an extravagant rate, a spurious patent right, or even 
asking permission of any one who may assume the character of 
an inventor. 

Dr. Franklin, in his well known essay on fire-places, published 
in 1744, refers to the treatise by Mons. Gauger, with which he ap- 
pears to have been perfectly familiar. From this circumstance, 
taken conjointly with the entire similarity of the views of those 
two writers, it can remain no longer doubtful from what source 
our distinguished countryman derived the knowledge which led 
him to the construction of what he denominates the “ improved 
Pennsylvania fire-place.” That stove, to speak in the most fa- 
vourable terms of it, is nothing but a modification of the fire-place 
ef Gauger. 

In judging of the treatise of this sensible Frenchman, we must 
make an allowance for the false and now obsolete philesophy of the 
time in which he lived. But this allowance being made, the work 
contains much interesting and valuable matter. The reasoning 
is ingenious and sound, and appears to throw nearly all the light 
we at present possess, as well on the method of warming rooms 
with the smallest consumption of fuel, as on the best plan for pre- 
venting the smoking of chimneys. We think that no one can 
read the production of Gauger, without entertaining somewhat 
more thana suspicion that even count Rumford was indebted to 
it for'what he did not choose to acknowledge. The advantages of 
that form of a fire-place to which the count has given his name, 
are demonstrated by a diagram in the work we are considering. 
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It may be a matter of some interest as well as utility, to lay 
before our readers the following extract from the preface of the 
translator of Gauger. 

“ What the author proposes to do by his new method, says 
his translator, is, 1. To light a fire with the greatest ease, and, if 
vou will, make it flame all the time without the trouble of blow: 
ing. 2. ‘To make a room very warm with a little fire, which may 
also give heat to another room. 3. To disperse the heat so uni- 
formly as to take away the usual inconveniences of being obliged 
to creep so near, or to sit at such a distance from the fire, that 
we are either roasted before or frozen behind. 4. To make us 
breathe fresh air constantly, which shall be of any degree of heat 
that you would have it, without ever being troubled with smoke 
or moisture in any part of the room. 5. To show how to extin- 
guish by one’s self, and in a moment, any fire that should happen 
in such chimneys. 

“ Mons. Gauger had his fire-places in use in his own dwelling 
upwards of twenty years. His knowledge was, therefore, the re- 
sult of much experience. 

“ His treatise is divided into three books: the first shows the 
inconveniences of the common, and the conveniences of the new 
chimneys. 

“The second gives the reasons why the new chimneys cannot 
possibly smoke. And 

“ The third, which is purely practical, informsthe workman in 
such an easy manner, that they may, without any further directions 
perform whatis required, in a more or less simple manner, as any 
gentleman shail think fit.” 

In noticing this treatise on the improvement of fire-places, 
at the present tme, we have in view a twofold object: toapprize our 
fellow citizens, generally, of its existence, to call their attention, 
in a particular manner to its contents, which we deem. important 
and to inform them that it is to be found in the Philadelphia Libra- 
ry. But it is more especially our wish to do away effectully and for- 
ever, in relation to the subject under our.consideration, that unjus- 
tinabie traffic, which has been heretofore practised in unwarrant- 
ed pateat rights. We deliberately pronounce this practice to be 
an imposition on the public, which ought not to be tolerated, much 
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less encouraged. It is a species of dealing, in which no man 
strictly conscientious will ever engage, and for which all who doe 
engage in it, ought to be visited by the frowns of the community. 
We shall, at all times, most heartily rejoice to see the artis: 
rewarded, in ample measure, for the discoveries of this genius, 
and the exercise of his ingenuity in works of usefulness. This is 
but the common meed of justice, to which all are entitled, and to 
which every one, according to his abilities, should contribute. But 
fame is the only reward of the dead. It is, therefore, no less the 
duty of those who have it in their power, to vindicate the rights 
of the departed author, although a century may have rolled in si- 
lence over his grave, and to make known the fallacy of the pre- 
tensions of impostors who may fraudulently claim his discoveries 





as their own. 

Bound up in the same volume with the treatise of Mons. 
Gauger, is the celebrated pamphlet of Dr. Franklin, published in 
the year 1744, in which is given “ An account of the new invent- 
ed Pennsylvania fire-places.”’ The principle of these fire-places, 
the knowledge of which our distinguished countryman no doubt 
derived from the writings of the Frenchman, is precisely the same 
with that for which patent rights are now sold to the citizens of 
Philadelphia. 


> 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ABORIGINES OF AMERICA, 


We have had for sometime, in our possession, and must re- 
quest the author to accept our apology for not having noticed it 
sooner, a manuscript of considerable extent, intended, we believe 
to appear hereafter in the form of a volume, on the original peo- 
pling of the new world. In point of fact the production is valua- 
ble, in argument ingenious and respectable, in style simple and 
perspicuous, though somewhat crude. It calls in question and 
endeavours to refute, with a force and effect, on which it would 
be unjust in us not to bestow considerable applause, the hypothe- 
sis maintained by Robinson, Pennant, and others—the peopling of 
America from Asia, by the way of Behring’s Straits. 

In his general reasonings on the subject, the respectable au- 
thor relies not a little on Scriptural authority, and cites, as collate- 
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val evidence, the sentiments of ancient writers, the traditionary 


An 
lo yecords of various nations, and the physical phenomena which 
certain tracts of ocean at present exhibit. 
ist On the whole, the manuscript, as far as we have had leisure 
1S, to examine it, manifests, in no ordinary degree, reading, reflec- 
is tion and inquiry; and should it hereafter be submitted to the press, 
se = we have no hesitation in recommending it as a work that will re- 
ut ward the attention, and gratify the curiosity of those who may be 
he & desirous of increasing their knowledge touching the subject of 
ats which it treats. 
si- In corroboration of these remarks, and for the information 
‘e- and amusement of our readers, we hope to be able to publish one 
ies F) ef the essays in the February number of the Port Folio. Ep. 
NS. 
| in OP Dart 
nt- 
es, A CURIOUS FRAGMENT. 
ubt Tue following article purports to be—and bears, we think, 
me some inherent evidences of authenticity—an extract from the pri« 
3 of vate journal of a Scotch gentleman of high distinction in the ranks 
of literature, who passed, not long since, a few months in the Uni- 
ted States. It presents to the eye of the American reader a ct- 
rious and not uninteresting medley, comprising a number of truths 
re- with a few errors, and not without one or two dashes of inconsis- 
dl it tency. It furnishes a picture, which, in the main, cannot be consi- 
ove dered as discreditable to our country. An acknowledgment from 
ye0- a native of Great Britain who still resides in the land of his fathers, 
jua- that America surpasses or even equals that island in any of the 
and arts or embellishments of civil life, must be regarded by us'as 
and complimentary in the extreme: and such an acknowledgment this 
puld fragment contains. 
the- How Mr. Harper can be at once “ acute and dull” we have 
ig of hot penetration sufficient to perceive. Of the acuteness of that 
gentleman we have long been sensible: but his dulness is a quality 
- au- of which we are yet to be convinced: no lone but this lynx-eyed 
late- foreigner has been able to discover it: ‘To say that he is acute in 


his perceptions, but dull in his manner of making them known, 
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(a possible case) would be a gross error. His private conversa- 
tion and public delivery are known to be sprightly, spirited, and 
eloquent—as much so, we venture to assert, as those of the re- 
puted author of the remark we are combating. 

If our “ steam-boats be excellent”—-if “ Philadelphia be, per- 
haps, better than the average of the west end of London’’—il “ the 
bank of Pennsylvania be the finest piece of Grecian ever built” —~ 
if “ the academy of arts be handsome and of considerable taste’’—~ 
if the “ first room in it be filled with admirable casts, forming 
such a perfect collection of copies as is not to be found in En- 
gland”’-~if “the finest piece of architecture the author of the 
fragment ever saw, be the bridge of one arch over the Schuylkill” — 
if American “ architecture be better, and the towns more magni- 
ficent than he expectecd’’—if, what literary taste exists in the Uni- 
ted States be “ good’’—if all these things be true, and we shall 
surely, hereafter, have no cause to doubt them, whence is it that 
the common words applicable to American things are, “ vu/gar 
and without taste?”? The imputation is too absurd and the contra- 
diction too palpable to require comment. 

What shall we say touching the remarks of this indelicate 
and prejudiced stranger, on the subject of the ladies of America? 
Most of them are too glaringly unfounded to deserve attention. 
We should deem it even insulting to our fair countrywomen to 
attempt a defence of their character against such wanton and de- 
liberate aspersion. The ladies of America “ impudent, bold, for- 
ward, no respect for age, talents, or rank!’’ unmanly and insolent 
calumny! the author of it merits no other answer than the frown 
of indignation or the smile of contempt. [If it were true, whence 
is it that a man of high distinction, much occupied in business, 
shall pass from Great Britain to the United States, on a voyage of 
matrimony, and after all his hazard, toil, and trouble, select as his 
partner a lady, who, however superior she may be, in merit and 
accomplishments, to the females of Scotland and England, was ne- 
ver held preeminent, in this country, in the qualities of her sex? 

Another charge by this observer, is, that our “ girls are rude, 
and noisy, and. vulgar, pushing each other on sophas, and running 
about the room.” As a general accusation, this is not true. Con- 
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sidered, however, in a very limited point of view, it is greatly to 
be lamented that it has some foundation. ‘There are, both in Eu- 
rope and America, dashing young ladies as well as dashing young 
gentlemen; and it cannot be denied that dashing in either sex par- 
ticipates somewhat of rudeness and ill-manners—-in females it is 
most exceptionable because unnatural. To laugh or talk inordi- 
nately loud in company, to beckon repeatedly to persons at a dis- 
tance, to whisper or giggle or elbow each other on sophas or 
chairs, to course round a room as if it were a public promenade or 
race-ground—for young ladies to be guilty of practices like these, 
is an offence against good breeding. Yet we blush to acknowledge 
that such practices, though by no means common, do exist in 
America, and that among females whose rank in society ought to , 
render them models of decorum. Could it have been from the con- 
duct of these that our traveller formed his unfavourable opinions? 
If so. they are indirectly though not unjustly chargeable with the 
calumny their countrywomen have sustained on sheir account. 

But we have already too long detained our readers by our 
own observations, instead of gratifying them by the extract in 
question. Ep. 


Mr. J--rr—s thinks of America, that every thing being of wood, 
gives it an appearance of decay and perishable tendencies. Steam- 
boats very sood—Philadelphia superior to the generality of Lon- 
don, and not inferior, perhaps better than the average of the west 
end; but generally speaking, the windows are too small, and the co- 
lours too contrasting—T he bank of Pennsylvania the finest piece of 
Grecian ever built* * * * * *The Academy of Arts handsome, of 
considerable taste—The first room filled with admirable casts, &c. 
&c.—thinks they have no such perfect collection of copies in En- 
gland: the pictures very respectable--The finest piece of archi- 
tecture he ever saw is the bridge of one arch over the Schuylkill 
~-American stages intolerable—Washington capitol is handsome 
and has considerable dignity—-The president’s house stately and 
magnificent. The P-—d—t is a little, yellow, mean-looking, for- 
mal, awkward, cunning, sensible, grave man-—-Madame, affable, 
good-natured, and “ un peu embarrasseé”—M—n—o, plain, mo- 
dest, gentlemanlike; and his wife a faded beauty, with the remains 
ofairs. (Mr. J—fr—s was at Washington city before the sitting 
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of congress, and the company at the drawing-room of Mrs. M—i- 
——n was very thin.)—Too easy of access, the company is ever 
grave, peaceable, decent women, plain and dull—girls, rude and 
noisy, and vulgar, pushing each other on sophas, and running about 
the room; and, generally, he was much disappointed in American 
women—They are impudent, bold, forward, no respect for age, 
talents, or rank—This of the young girls—The old women are 
dull, without information, no rational conversation, and stupid— 
The scenery is grand and beautiful, and the light of the American 
sun bright and ite. 

Harper, of Baltimore, acute and dull—Dallas, intelligent 
and acute—Americans talk only on politics, upon which they are 
dogmatical and very positive—Architecture is better, and the towns 





more magnificent than he expected—He saw only one modest 
young man!—The lawyers argue very well, which seems to be the 
best part of the American character-——He is surprised to find many 
old valuable books in America, particularly at Cambridge, where 
the collection is rare and very select—The Athenzum at Boston 
extremely good, the number of books greater than at Liverpool— 
There is not much taste for litarature—what there is, is good— 
Hannah Adams’s books are sensible enough; and he was par- 
ticularly pleased with the goodness, the conciseness, and the un- 
affected plainness of the style—He does not know that it is not the 
best in America—The common words applicable to American 
things are, vulgar and without taste. 


NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER —FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TRANSLATION OF MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS CONCLUDED. 


Amissum non flet, cum sola est Gellia patrem, 
Siquis adest, jussx prosiliunt lacryme. 

Non dolet hic, quisquis laudari, Gellia quarit: 
Iile dolet vere, qui sine teste dolet. 


Gellia, alone, weeps not her father dead, 
But any person by, her sobs exceed all fitness: 

No danger then, that grief, will kill thee, pious maid’ 
There’s only danger when, one weeps without a witnes¢ 
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Quem recitus meus est, O Fidentine libellus: 
Sed male cum recitas, incipit esse tuus. 


The pages you have read, Fidentinus, are mine; 
But, when they dull become, depend upon’t they’re thine. 


Martial, I fear, was little better than an arrant aristocrat. How 
clse are we to account for the unfeeling manner in which he ap- 
plics his lash to the shoulders of some poor demagogue, in the 
following epigram: 


Nec vocat ad canam Marius, nec munera mittit, 
Nec spondet, nec vult credere, sed nec habet. 

Turba tamen non deest, sieritem quz curet amicum. 
Heu quam perfatue sunt tibi Roma togz! 


Though, nor to supper ask’d, nor with his peers, 
}.xchanging those kind acts which life endears, 
Stern Marius throng’d with rabbie’s blest at home; 
Alas! how witching are thy gowns, O Rome! 
Ad coenam nuper Varus me forte vocavit, 
Ornatus dives, parvula ceena fuit! 
Auro non dapibus, oneratur mensa ministri 
Apponunt oculis plurima, pauca guiz. 
Func ego, non oculos sed ventrem pascere veni:' 
Aut appone dapes, vel aufer opes. 


To supper lately ask’d, 
By Varus a rich friend, 

The dishes gaily mask’d, 
Nv sav’ry odour send. 


Much gold, but little meat, 
Brings in each tawdry valet, 
As if the eyes to treat, 
Not entertain the palate. 


But all this proud array, 
My maw, quoth I, does suit ill; 

So take the wealth away, 

Or else put on the victual. 





The epigrams which follow, are of a serious cast, savouring 
nore of pathos than wit. 
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Conjugis audisset fatum cum Portia Bruti 
Et subtracta sibi quzreret arma dolor: 
Non dum scitis, ait, mortem non posse negari. 
Crediderim satis hoc vos docuisse patrem. 
Dixit et ardentes avido bibit ore favillas, 
I nunc, et ferrum, turba molesta, nega. 


Her husband Brutus’ fate, when Portia heard, 

And death devising, was from arms debarr’d; 
* Think not to bind me down to life. I’d thought, 
How useless this, my father’s death had taught.” 
She said; and eager, awallowed burning coals. 

** Go now, deny me steel, officious fools!” 


In the following justly admired lines on Aria and Pcetus, | 
have alone departed from my premised design of avoiding what 
had been translated by others. But the fact is that I had put this 
into English long since, and before I had met with any version of 
it. Ihave since seen several, one of the best of which, to be 
found in Pliny’s letters by Melmoth, I subjoin. 


Ceasta suo gladium cum traderet Aria Peto, 
Quem de visceribus traxerat ipsa suis; 

Si qua fides, vulnus quod feri, non dolet inquit, 
Sed quod tu facies, hoe mihi Ptze, dolet. 


When from her breast chaste Aria drew the sword, 
And gave it reeking to her much-lov’d lord, 

“ Portus,” she said, ** my pain, be witness heaven! 
Is from the wound thou giv’st, not that I’ve given.” 


Melmoth’s: 


When from her breast chaste Aria snatch’d the sword, 
And gave the deathfal weapon to her lord, 

““My wound,” she said, “believe me, does not smart; 
’Tis thine alone, my Poctus, pains my heart.” 

The enthusiasm of the Romans for gladiatorial ex\ibitions, 

exceeding perhaps in measure no less than in generality, even 

that of the English for pugilistic contests, may be, in some degree 

estimated, by this epitaph on Scorfius. 2 : 


The translation of this is as literal perhaps as verse will admit. 
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Hile ego sum Scorpus clamosi gloria Cirei, 
Plausus, Roma, tui, delicieque breves: 
Invida quem Lachesis raptum trieteride nona, 
Dum numerat palmas, credidit esse senem. 








Scorpus the loud Circus’s proud boast was I, 
Rome’s fav’rite, fond delight, and short-liv’d joy: 
My age computing by the palms Pd won, 
Fate cut me off ere thrice nine years I'd run. 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE DEATH OF NARCISSUS, 
Translated from De Moustier’s “ Lettres a Emilie.” 


THE FABLE. 


Narcissus, son of the river Cephisus and Liriope, daughter of Qceanus, 
was a youth of great beauty. Tiresias foretold that he should live till he 
saw himself. He despised all the nymphs, and made Echo languish till she 
became a mere sound, by refusing toreturn her passion. Returning weary and 
fatigued from the chace, he stooped onthe margin of a fountain to quench 
his thirst, where, at the sight of his form in the water, he became so ena- 
moured, that he languished from that time till he died. 


A stream translucent at the fountain head, . 

In gentle motion wash’d its golden bed; 

In plaintive murmurs bath’d the verdant glade, 
Where light was dim’d by intermingling shade, 
And on the fiood, in mellow tints beneath, 

Cast the gay colours of the bushy heath. ° 
A thirsty huntsman, o’er the bank inclin’d, 

His image saw—and with delight— 

With out-stretch’d hand, beheld the sight, 
While round his heart the beauteous image twin’d. 
Entranc’d he stood, and ’ere the water drank, 
Woo’d this dear shadow from the sloping bank; 
“‘ Oh, fairest nymph, who’er you be, he said, 

“ Whether a goddess, shepherdess, or maid, 
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‘“ Hear my fond love—receive the impassion’d vow, 
“ Of him whose heart ne’er plead for love till now. 

“¢ Heavens, you smile!—and I in transport trace, 

“ My ravish’d soul on your celestial face! 

“And when my ardent hopes in sighs exhale, 

** You seem the while to catch the tender gale. 

“ Ah, now you weep—yes, tears your visage lave.” 
His tears that moment reach’d the limpid wave. 

The changeful nymph, disfigur’d, trembling stood, 
In wrinkI'd form, beneath the ruffl’d flood, 

‘Great God, he cried, what whim does thus diguise, 
“ Your beauteous features to my longing eyes! 

“ It is not you,’—again the waters calm, 

And she appears bedeck’d in every charm, 

*“ Once more return’d! you speak—those lips would scem 
“ To utter sounds that die beneath the stream, 

“ Your words so soft, so kind, so sweet appear, 

* Tis love to see you—’twould be heaven to hear. 

“ Why, if so nigh, must we be still apart? — 

‘¢ Come let me press you to this burning heart! 

‘¢ Pant on my breast—ascend these verdant shores! 
«—Ah!—You invite me—TI wil! pant on yours! 

‘«¢ Approach, approach and touch this feverish hand! 

“ You fly, alas! e’en while you feign to stand! 

“ No, no, you do not love—I see your smiles, 

“ Your looks, your sobs are but illusive wiles! 

“J burn, I languish, I consume, I die.— 

“ Again you pity me—in tears you sigh! 

« Ah! can you love me—can you feel this firc, 
«¢ And wish to see me at your feet expire?” 

He said—his cheeks assume the hue of death; 

His graces fade, he draws a fleeting breath; 

His tears dry up—his eyes grow dim—and close: 

So dies a tender bud or half blown rose, 

When early wounded by a summer’s ray, 

Just born—it hangs its head and pines away! 

Echo, her youth observing pale and faint, 
To the last moment answers his complaint, 
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“ Adieu,” he says—“ adieu,”’ she softly sighs, 

“T lov’d you,”—* lov’d you,” lo, the nymph replies; 
‘* And now e’en when my parting spirit flees, 

“T love you””—* love you,’”’—Echo faintly breathes. 


LINES, FOR HER WHO UNDERSTANDS THEM. 


Till this moment a rebel, I throw down my arms, 
Great Love! at first sight of Eliza’s bright charms; 
Made proud and secure by such forces as these, 
You may now play the tyrant as soon as you please. 
But when Innocence, Beauty, and Wit all conspire, 
To betray, and engage, and inflame my desire; 
Why should I decline, what I cannot avoid, 
And let pleasing Hope by base Fear be destroy’d? 
There can be no danger in sweetness and youth, 
When love is secured by good-nature and truth; 
On her beauty I’ll gaze and of pleasure complain, 
While every kind look adds a link to\my chain, 
*Tis harder to keep than it is to surprise, 
But her wit leads in triumph the slave of her eyes, 
I gazed, with the loss of my freedom before; 
But listening, forever must serve and adore. 
Darunis, 


IN MEMORIAM JOANNIS SIMONTON, V. D. M. 


Qui, munere pastoralifunctus annos multos Tredyffrin comitatu Ces- 
trensi Pennsylvanorum, cessit ibidem 1791 zxtatis 80 multum ploratus, 


Symbolum amicitz. 


Ad cognatos, amicos atgue vicinos. 


Extitit et quondam qui vixit valle Tredyffrin 
Vir, nomen cujus versu non dicere promptum. 


Care Senex, quoties tua nomina fingere vellem, 

O quoties numerisque Latinis pingere nisus, 

Nec potui: facile haud est nomina pingere tanta. 
O utinam possem virtutes dicere amici 


Egregias, dotesque alias que vos meministis; 
Vv. M 
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Szpe autein frustra conatus iusit Imago: 

Quid faciam? Cleri celebrandum est nomen amatl, 
Quod numerosque Latinos hinc et inde recusat! 
Sed valeant quid nomina, si sint nomina tantum? 
Obsoleant licet hujus nomina, fama vigebit 

Clara fide et doctrina, clara et amore bonorum. 


Nominibus jam missis que pingi cupiebam, 
Vos animis mecum virtutes hic revocate, 
Clerus erat placidus, constans, humilisque benignus, 
Fratribus exemplum vita fidei ac pietatis 
Frebuit, ut dignos gererent se munere sacro; 
Sordibus ut mundi servarent puriter omnes; 
Litibus hic sacris in litibus atque profanis 
Abstinuit: partes, si fas, omnino refugit, 
Omnigenosque pios complexus nomine Cunist1, 
Justitia cujus sola sunt justificandi; 
Non operis legumve suisve bonis aliorum. 
Pastor oves vigilans pascebat comiter omnes, 
In uinas teneros accepit leniter agnos; 
Ardenter supplex orans noctesque diesque 
Assiduis Dominum precibus psalmisque colebat. 


Tu pastor populi, salve ter, nuncie ceeli, 
Qui, custos 6vium curans socialiter omnes, 
Inspicis ut victus tribuantur tempore dextro; 
Inspicis ut pascant ad aquas fontesque recentes; 
Inspicis ut cuncte gradiantur tramite recto; 
Inspicis omnes ne solis erretur in agris; 
Inspicis ut tutz redeant in septa refecte; 
Szpius ac intrans ovium res inspicis omnes. 


Civibus exemplum dedit ordinis atque decori 
Qmnibus, ut facerent aliis que jura requirunt, 
Integer ipse fuit vitz, nam justus in omnes, 

Con te::usque suis aliorum nil cupiebat. 

Leniter hic inopum casulas intravit agrestum, 
Sive forent inopesve sui gregis, aut alieni, 

Divitis atque domum si, ut Nathan Davidis aulam, 
Non voces fictas, sed veras protulit ore. 
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Exulis hic sortem miseratus duxit in edes, 
Exulis et casum miseratus juvit amicus, 
Et miserans animo (tester) tectoque recepit. 


Extitit his terris infra sic noster Amicus, 
Qui hospitio accepit me vix a febre redemptum, 
Et vinclis certi validis devinxit amoris; 
Ignoto ac fragili me ex hospite fecit amicum. 
Qui studia inquirens mea lumine vidit amico, 
Doctorem statuit largitus premia palme. 
Discipulos mihi tradit, queis preeceperat ipse, 
Exiguos numero, sed qui faciles doceantur; 
Parvula namque schola est melior doctisque docenti, 
Convive ut pauci multis melius saturantur. 
0 ter ego felix! talem sortitus Amicum. 


Nomen amici in terris crebrum, crebrius omni 
Nomen amici! quis non gaudet nomine amici? 
Existunt plures profitentes nomen amici; 

Verus amicus at est nunc corvo rarior albo. 


Hezc memini recolens virtutes Cleri et Amici, 
Qui multos docuit Grzcos, multosque Latinos; 
Qui studiis clarus Grecis, studiisque Latinis, 
(Auspiciis 4isonis quo non doctior alter, 

Justitia pollens, generosus, certus amicus) 
Qui cupiens silvas Academi quzrere verum 
Ingressus mecum, pucrosque docenda poposcit. 


Multa alia et potui cantare hujus memoranda, 
Conjugis atque pie mitem que prestitit omni, 
Precipuo vos quam sic dilexistis amore. 
Sufficiant ast hac vobis noscentibus Ambos. 

Hec dictavit amor pius, hec sunt carmina amoris, 

Carmina si fuerint non priscis digna Poetis; 

Attamen inspiravit amor pius, equus, honestus, 

In doctumque pium longum et testentur amorem 
JA. ROSS. 

Hos ego versiculos valli silvisque canebam, 

Unde oriuntur aque fontes hi nomine flavi, 
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Qui fluitant clari et faciles mortalibus egris. 

His omnes utuntur vallis et incola montis 

Undis, que capitis stomachique doloribus adsunt. 
Rheumaticis multos cruciatos szpe levare: 
Dyspepsos mersosque bibentes rite levarunt; 
Sulphureas bibuli has mensis petiere secundis. 
Colliculi et fontes alii sunt dissiti circum. 
Colliculi hic lzti, proprios tribuunt et honores. 


Lucus et hic est dulci longe letissimus umbra: 
Sycamorus nam populus umbras nectere gaudent, 
Sycamorusque hic populus ulmis nectier orant. 
Lilia et hic flores fragrantes mittunt odores: 

Hic et apes sature sunt rivos, flumina propter, 
Hic et apes carptim saturantur dulcibus horti; 
Vivificans aer morbos pestseque repellit. 
Porticus aeria est longos que prospicit agros, 
Nunc sentit bibulos, nunc letas accipit auras: 
fZolus hic vontos premit omnes carceris antro. 


Nec sinit ut furiosi evertant omnia secum. 


Hec cecini gentes dum bella ciere per orbem, 
Szxpius et cultri vomeres conflantur in ensem; 
Arma ferunt homines inter se foedere rupto— 
Sed quid ego hec refero? scribenti nuncia venit 
Fama—arcem et capitolia celsa jacere ruinis! 
Quinetiam tremulis urbem ac edesque potentum 
Hostibus involvi flammis exusta Britannis! 


Vos comi‘is Reiarcis, Talerandi e¢ Amici, 
fec bene volvenda ac animo vobis memoranda; 
Imperium nullis durat nisi viribus equis, 
Juraque fasque reguntur solis legibus equis, 


Leges et ifise cupfiiunt uti jure regantur. 


J. Simonton, Rev. juventam per septem annos Novieboraci ins- 
stituit, P. Bostwick reverendo ministro: huic fuit multum addic- 
tus, ac de eloquentia et pictate Bostwick preclara dixit multa. 

Fra. Alison, D. D. insigniter inter omnes studiis classicis 
semper eminuit; utriusque lingue Grece et Latine doctus, om- 
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bcius potuisset vocari. Inter alios insignes multos, Paulum Jackson H 
cestrensem, M.D. linguarum professorem in collegio et academia at it 
Philadelphiensi, instituit. 

Gulielmus Simonton nepos Rev. studiis literarum Grecis et 
Romanis profecit, ac deinde, Fra. Alison, M. D. duce, medicine 
eruditus, artem medicam fama celebri, multumque dilectus annos | 
aliquot coluit. a 


GENIUS. ah 


Or Nature’s gifts so variously bestow’d, 

Some, are to all—but ail to none allow’d— 

A different genius, different products shows, 

This bears the palm in verse, and that in prose;— 
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One in the crowded forum gains applause, | a 
Pride of his country—champion of her laws, 
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Another’s fame procured by maxims sage, 
Shines in bright characters on histry’s page, 
While some delight in éaz¢le’s rude alarms, 
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And some enjey retirement’s modest charms. 


The world’s an ample stage, where every mind, 
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The numerous motions of the plastic soul, 
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Maintain the parts and vivify the whole. 
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Scribonius can command the nimble plume, 
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And iis bold strokes a beauteous shape assume, 
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A bird, a serpent, quadrupeds and men 
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Are but the dash of his creative pen. 


But ah! to animate one line wita thought 
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His mere mechanic inteliect ne’er sought— 
The cause—you cannot faii io understand— 


His genius lies—entirely in his hand. 





Genius! thou bright ennobling gift of heav’n, 
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Thou beam divine to favoured mortals given— Nt 
What shali contain thee, or thy flight control, 
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Thou yast expansive energy of soul! 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








The universe alone can bound thy springs, 
Curtail thy soarings or confine thy wings— 

*Tis thine with intellectual power refin’d, 

To fill creation with the rays of Mind; 

F’rom Fiction’s mines to draw exhaustless stores, 
Course round the world and rest on ail its shores, 
Bid every realm its noblest charms expand, 
And gather sweets from ocean, air, and land: 
From Fancy’s secret haunts, with magic power, 
To draw peculiar boons for every hour, 

Fill the wide circuit of Ambition’s range, 

And, gay Variety, indulge thy love of change. 


Genius! inventive power, to thee we owe 

Our brightest joys—the keenest pangs we know, 
°*Tis thine to raise the humblest heart—’tis thine 
To shed on Misery a light divine -— 

Ev’n haggard Poverty salutes thy ray, 

And Sorrow’s darkness kindles into day. 


Blest in his brilliant unsubstantial dream, 

The hungry poet revels in thy beam, 

Feasts on thy luscious fruits, and chants in odes 
Thy airy regions and divine abodes, . 
*Till—thundering “ bailiffs” with a deadly blow, 
Wake him to life and lay thy glories low. 


Oh Genius, when the ills of being throng, 

How sweet the soothings of the poet’s sone— 

W hat syren voices lull him to repose, 

Assuage his sufferings, and subdue his woes. 
White dove-wing’d Cherubs fan his tranquil sleep, 
And guardian Graces pious vigils keep; 

He strays delighted through Elysian groves, 

With nymphs enamoured and returns their loves, 
Reclines in blest repose, in rosy bowers, 

Where Flora forms his couch of fragrant flowers 
And jeaves the cares of life to those who choose 
To purchase solid happiness, like Jews, 
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Who wrap’d in self, exc.ude from every plan 
The feast of mind—the proper food of man. 


Let haughty Genius in her boldest flight 

Pierce yon biue vault and reach the source of light, 
If in her train no modest Virtues meet, 

No kindly Charities fraternal greet, 

Short is her triumph, and Oblivion’s gloom, 

Wraps in a sable pall her solitary tomb! 

But when on equal wings high pois’d in air, 
Genius and Virtue soar, a heav’nly pair, 

Warm’d with consenting hearts and kindred fires, 
They wake the music of celestial lyres; 

The azure vault with strains seraphic rings, 

And every raptur’d saint his censer brings, 
Angelic choirs their shouts ecstatic raise, 

And harmonizing spheres prolong the peals of praise! 


As Nature’s face illum’d by solar rays, 

An infinite variety displays, 

Etherial tints the orient sky adorn 

With the mild radiance of a summer morn,— 
Now glancing upwards to the mountain’s head, 
The early beams their dewy lustre shed, 

Then cast some rugged cliff’s impending brow 
In a dark shadow on the vale below— 

So Genius, ever varying, ever bright, 

Shines with her own peculiar blaze of light, 
Now beams serene in Addison or Pope, 

Mild is her radiance, though immense her scope; 
Now darts in lightning o’er a Shakspeare’s page, 
Now burns with steady ray in Johnson sage. 


Oh Genius! in the painter’s magic art, 
How warm thy influence on the feeling heart! 
See on West’s canvass scenes historic spread, 
Restoring life to men for ages dead! 
A venerable scene attracts the eye 
See mighty Rome in pompous ruins lyre: 
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See splendid piles in hoary grandeur nod, 

And sculptur’d columns bend beneath their load. 
The desert porch, the statues maim’d display 
How rich the honours of a brighter day. 

Rome’s Genius there attends in laurell’d state, 
Th’ embodied emblems of her double fate. 
Approaching there, the widow’d Arts complain 
The lessen’d glory of their former reign. 
Behold the cause! the Genius seems to cry, 
And lifts his hand expressive to the sky; 
There, in the clouds, with hoary Time appear 
Devouring Famine, and destructive War— 

But partial causes these whose noxious force, 
Labour suspends, ’till Valour stops their course. 


Painting, delightful art, ’tis thine to please, 
With ail the charms of gracefulness and ease, 
Beneath thy praise all sounds imperfect flow, 
Nought but thy colours can thy merits show. 
Incitements here, the mov’d spectators find 
For all the various passions of the mind,— 

We gaze, and rise “ in concious virtue bold,” 
Live o’er each piece, “ and be what we behold.”’ 


If, Painting, such thy magic influence be, 
What meed of praise is thine, O Harmony! 
W hat passions yield not to thy soft control, 
What breast resists thy power to raise the soul! 
When heav’n born Genius wakes the golden lyre, 
How high our wishes tend, our aims aspire! 
Again, with gentle touch, deep, solemn, slow, 
She bids our bosoms sigh, our tears to flow, 

In all the generous luxury of wo. 

Then Sympathy her tender joys imparts 

And Sorrow finds relief in pitying hearts. 

But when the noisy trump to battle sounds, 

The soldier flies to arms—the war-steed bounds; 
High swells the bosom with Ambition’s fire, 
And Genius thunders, as he sweeps the lyre: 
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His glowing eye-balls all his soul express, 
He bids embattled hosts to victory press— 
Hastes to the field where ardent legions tread, 
And snuffs afar the blood of foe-men dead. 


Oh, Music! may thy notes no more prolong 

The sanguine triumph of Ambition’s throng; 
Sweet be thy lays as Zephyr’s balmy breath, 
That gathers fragrance from the flowery heath— 
And soon may all] thy duicet »o.es ascend, 

To welcome Peace Humanity’s best friend, 

And every nation thy blest influence feel, 

And sheathe, with joyous hearts, the martial steel! 
Now, homeward turns the desultory Muse 

And Genius bathes his wreath in Sorrow’s dews— 
Columbia mourns! Let all the sons of verse, 
Unequall’d Parsons! gather round thy hearse. 
There Virtue droops—and on thy hallowed bier 
Desponding Science pours the frequent tear. 

Oh mind celestial—bright with Wisdom’s ray, 
Eternal intellect—unclouded day, 
Absorb’d in heav’n’s effulgence! Grateful lays, 
Of fervent love and unaffected praise, 

Thy weeping country’s pious voice bestows, 
And counts thy merits, by her countless woes! 


If Wisdom, Kindness, Charity, and Truth, 
Unspotted Virtue, and untainted Youth, 

The fire of Genius, and Devotion’s flame, 

Cou from the tomb a long exemption claim, 
Still, Buckminster, thy voice had charmed our ears, 
Consol’d our sorrows, and allay’d our fears; 

Stiil had thy eloquence, in strains divine, 

Wean’d us from earth, and all the joys of time; 
Still had thy precepts, like an angel giv’n, 

Form’d us for bliss, and show’d the path to heay’n. 


VOL. V. N 
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See where Columbia's capital displays 
Imperial Freedom’s concentrat:d rays, 

There Genius triumphs, as she reads a roll 
Of REAL patriots—Heav’n preserve the scroll! 


Genius, how blazes thy ethereal ray 

In the great mind of venerable Jay; 

What can thy painters draw, or poets sing, 

To celebrate the eloquence of King, 

When from his eye the flames of Genius dart, 
Enrich the mind, and elevate the heart, 

Infusing knowledge, like the orient ray, 

That meets retiring night, and flushes infant day. 


Long as Columbia’s poets have a claim, 

With elder bards to an immortal name, 

Thy virtues, Pickering, shall exalt their praise, 
Swell their bold notes, and elevate their lays; 
Worth, spirit, learning, gloriously combine, 
To make the noblest palm of honour thine; 
Long in thy country’s story shalt thou live, 
Grac’d with each honour Gratitude can give. 


But Strong—illustrious chief, for thee remains 
The patriot’s wish, the Muse’s sacred strains; 
Good, noble, brave—with Wisdom for thy guide, 
Well may thy country hail thee as her pride; 
Thy bosom steel’d against degrading fear, 
Feels not for self, but for thy country dear; 
Thy heart, by Virtue guarded, shrinks alone, 
From public woes, regarded as thy own, 

And dreads no danger but the sweeping sway 
That lawless bears our charter’d rights away. 
Oh Genius, here’s thy safe, thy steadfast stand, 


Though wars loud tempests roar around the land; 
Heav’n will Columbia’s rights and reign prolong-- 
Her charter, Justice—and her guardian—sTrRonc! 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


In most reflecting minds the completion of an old, and the 
commencement of a new year, are productive of a variety of con- 
flicting emotions. While our hearts are penetrated with grati- 
tude, and flushed with joy, on account of our entrance on a fresh 
epoch, we are compelled to throw a lingering look of sorrow on 
the extended sand that has just run its course in the glass of our 
lives. If we rejoice in our friends, whom the new year still hap- 
pily associates with us in hilarity and enjoyment, we do not fail 
to mourn over those whom the events of the old have taken from 
us forever; the pleasures we now experience are therefore no obli- 
vious balm to the pains we have endured. Do we look with anti- 
cipated delight to the accomplishment of the flattering promises 
of the year that lies before us? and are we not forced to recollect, 
with undiminished regret, the disappointments we have sustained 
during that which is past? If, at this moment, we feel elevated by 
a virtuous resolution recently formed to cultivate wisdom and 
act with prudence and circumspection in time to come, are we 
not humbled, in the next, by a remembrance of the follies and in- 
discretions antecedently committed? In fine, such is the contrast- 
ing nature of the sentiments and reflections which present them- 
selves at the commencement of the new year, that, to a contem- 
plative mind, it might seem difficult to determine whether it be a 
period more pregnant with sources of rejoicing or sadness. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing train of thought, which the 
first day of January, seldom fails to awaken in our mind, yet, as it 
is, by immemorial usage, a season of merriment, we do not deem 
ourselves privileged to be singular. Abandoning, therefore, for a 
moment, as well the recellections of yesterday as the anticipations 
of to-morrow, we shall mingle in sentiment with the laughing 
throng, float like bubbles on the current of fashion, and offer to 
our patrons the salutations of the season. We wish them sayo- 
vy viands and sparkling bowls, gay companions and cheerful fire- 
sides, well stored purses and brightening prospects, with every 
thing that can mitigate the rigour of the season, and dissipate the 
gloom from the brow of the times—We wish them in all respects 
‘a happy new year.” In this are included many exemptions as 
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well as enjoyments. Of these exemptions we shall specify but 
one; and of that we can speak feelingly, subject as we are, to the 
whole “ cohort of infelicities,”’ which the want of it entails: itis an 
exemption from the toils and pains and nameless perplexities of 
freriodical editorship—~of writing notes or essays when one has no- 
thing to say—of appearing sprightly when he is dull and spirit- 
less—of seeming pleased when the tooth of vexation is gnawing at 
his heart—-of wasting his patience, if not his health, over the mid- 
night lamp, courting in vain the inspiration which seems to fly 
from him, while half the world are renovating their “ toil-worn 
frames,”’ and “ care-exhausted minds,” in the bowers of sleep—of 
endeavouring to please and instruct others with that which nei- 
ther pleases nor instructs himself—of adjusting the claims of nume- 
rous correspendents, each one of whom makes pretensions to a 
prior right of appearing before the public—of searching with 
overstrained eyes and an aching head, for the sense of manuscripts 
written ina character which no one can decypher—of endeavouring 
to make up a sprightly variety out of articles which present nothing 
but a dull uniformity—and of doing all this punctually and infal- 
libly against a stated day—such are a few of the miseries from 
which our greeting of “a happy new year,” includes an exemption. 
Without this exemption, vain will be our wishes and the exertions 
of our patrons in relation to happiness: every season will be load- 
ed with care and marked with infelicities—whether Winter frown 
or Spring smile, Summer bloom or Autumn ripen—whether one 
epoch end or another begin, still will they be victims of trouble 
and heirs of perplexity. 

We must not conclude this new year’s salutation without 
thanking our subscribers, which we do most sincerely, for their 
liberal and increasing patronage of our journal. Notwithstand- 
ing its faults and imperfections—and no one can be more feeling- 
ly alive to them than ourselyes—they regard it with kindness, 
and not without applause, the most grateful reward an editor can 
receive for past labours, and his strongest incitement to future 


exertions. 


—— 


QUEVEDO Is welcomed into the “ metrical corps.” His initi- 


atory performances promise well; the modesty of his professions 


still better. In poetry, as in most other things, the lowly in pre- 
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tension are in the broadest and fairest road to advancement. We 
have rarely received a bad poem that was not accompanied with 
marks of vanity. If Quevedo adhere to his present purposes, he 
will become a most respectable member of the “ rhyming fraterni- 
ty.” Inthe meantime, we recommend a little more attention to 
the measurement of his lines. Some of his feet are broken and 


>” 


defective. To remedy this, we have, in one or two places, taken 
the liberty of adding a syllable to complete the number, avoiding 
all interference with the sense and sentiment. In his future com- 
munications, which we respectfully invite, these minor defects 
will, no doubt, disappear. They are, at the very worst, however, 
but mere specks, and we notice them, not with the acrimony of a 
fault finding critic, but with the disposition of a friend, anxious te 
remove blemishes and suggest improvements. Quevedo will re- 
cieve the suggestion in the same spirit with which it is offered. 

The “Candle,” is an agreeable trifle, which shall not lie con- 
cealed under a bushel, but shall ere long sparkle on our pages 
to enliven for our readers a winter’s evening, or lighten the gloom 
of a sunless day. 

“ Gambling and Dissipation,’ an allegory, by our correspon- 
dent X, is a pleasant and interesting paper, such as we should be 
gratified oftentimes to receive. The style is lively and perspicu- 
ous, the general texture of the story good, and the moral much 
better. It shall appear in the Port Folio, and the future corres- 
pondence of the author is solicited. If we might offer advice, it 
would be, that he should persevere as he has begun. Allegory 
is a kind of writing both agreeable and instructive, and we have 
no doubt that by cultivating it X may attain to considerable ex- 
cellence. 

The truly characteristic effusion ef “ Despair’ is inadmissi- 
ble: it would not be relished by one reader ina thousand. If the 
writer be in jest, he willnot be seriously offended at us zow, 
and if in earnest, he will be much obliged to us six months hence, 
for not publishing it. 
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“ Parnassian Franchises and Vagaries” from our learned and 
excellent correspondent at Harrisburg, shall not be long withheld 
from the lovers of classical literature. The article manifests an 
extent of reading, a soundness of scholarship, and a correctness 
of taste, that would be creditable to any man in any country. 
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NOTICE OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Journal of a Cruise made to the Pacific Ocean, by Captain David 
Porter, in the United States’ frigate Essex, in the years 1812, 
1813, and 1814. 


As we shall probably have occasion to speak of this Journal 
more fully hereafter, our present notice of it will be brief and 
eeneral. Indeed, to be candid, the work having but just ap- 
peared, we have not yet had leisure to read it through. We have 
turned over, however, a sufficient portion of it to feel convinced, 
that public expectation respecting it will not be disappointed. It 
contains, as every one must be necessarily led to suppose, a great 
variety of matter, much of it interesting to readers in general, and 
not a little of it peculiarly gratifying to the pride of an American. 
It shows its author to be something more than a gallant and skillful 
commander of a ship of war. No one can peruse with attention 
even a single chapter of it without being convinced that Captain 
Porter is a man of sound judgment, correct observation, and 
of an ardent, penetrating, and comprehensive mind. His intrepi- 
dity in battle is, perhaps, to be classed among his lowest quali- 
ties. 

Our Journalist’s field for the collection of materials was, in 
no common degree, extensive and important, diversified and 
fruitful. The cruise of the Essex was not only long, but one of 
the most interesting and eventful that has ever occurred. It will 
constitute an epoch in nayal activity and exploit. Corresponding 
to these resources, which few Americans have heretofore enjoy- 
ed, appears to be the character of the Journal. which captain Por- 
ter has written. Ifwe are not deceived in our judgment respect- 
ing it, formed as we have acknowledged froma hasty glance over 


certain portions of it, the navigator will find in it instruction in 
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his profession, the naturaiist matter for curious contemplation, 

and the literary lounger a pleasant, amusement. We cannot do 

Jess than heartily recommend it to public attention. 

Lhe United States and England: being a refily to a criticism on 
Inchiquin’s Letters, contained in the Quarterly Review for 
January 1814. fift. 115, 8vo. 


The extraordinary and offensive paper which called forth 
this reply from the indignant pen of one of our countrymen, mer- 
its nothing less than universal execration. Its object is mischief 
on an extensive scale, its means are falsehood in its hatefulest 
shape, and it has unfortunately produced on the American 
mind, an impression which the lapse of years will with difficulty 
remove. So gross is it in its nature, and so odious in its cha- 
racter, that, had it passed between individuals accessible to 
each other, blood perhaps, would alone have atoned for the in- 
sult, unless some deeracing mode of chastisement might have 
been deemed more worthy of so ignobie an offence. To have 
passed it by without a call for satisfaction under some form, 
would have been regarded as a mark of insensibility or coward- 
ice. The article is, indeed, unique in its kind. False in state- 
ment, profligate in principle, vulgar in manner, and foul in phra- 
seology beyond example, it defies the annals of criticism fora 
parallel. 

The only proper notice of such an outrage committed at a 
distance, must consist cither in the silence of contempt, or ina 
detailed reply. of keenness and severity suited to the occasion. 
Our countryman has preferred the latter alternative, and for the due 
exccution of his undertaking, appears to have tasked his utmost 


powers of vituperation and argument. In many parts the production 


must be regarded as a masterpiece of sarcasm anda model oi in- 
vective. Ina few, it is to be regreted, that the writer appears to 
have caught amomentary infection from the style of his antagonist. 
Still, however, his language is eminently superior to that of the 
Reviewer, which must indeed have been borrowed from no purer 
source than the stalls of Fish-market or the purlieus of Biilings- 
rate. 
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In every point, whether of argument or fact, invective or irony, 
the American must be acknowledged to have a marked supe- 
riority. His puny antagonist is fairly blasted by the fulminations 
of his pen. Itis as when the bird of Jove stoops from the clouds 
to punish for its prating, and throw to the gulls, an insolent 
daw. 

Regarding the production as an able and spirited defence of 
our country against those flagitious attacks which she has so fre- 
quently sustained from unprincipled foreigners, it is not .without 
reluctance that we express our disapprobation of any thing it con- 
tains. We cannot, however, relinquish the belief, that it would 
have been less exceptionable, and would have better promoted the 
end it has in view, had its author rejected from it all but national 
considerations. Nor can we help thinking that he stept somewhat 
aside from his proper course to complain of the wrongs and inju- 
ries done to Ireland. The contest is exclusively between England 
and America, and we are sorry that he deemed it necessary to 
widen the field. 

On the whole, the Reply, although, from being hastily writ- 
ten, by no means the best the author can produce, is a work of no 
ordinary standing. It manifests an acquaintance which but few 
men possess, as well with British as American affairs, and will 
experience, as we feel persuaded, a more extensive circulation 
and a reputation of greater durability, than falls to the lot of most 


pamphlets. 
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TO THE PATRONS 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


However various the changes, in relation to form, size, pro- 
prietor, editor, the nature and value of its contents, and -the inter- 
vals of its appearance, which The Port Folio may have sustained 
since its first establishment, it has been stable and uniform in its 
objects and tendencies—the promotion of American literature, 
the cultivation of taste, the encouragement of the fine arts, the 
inculcation of sound morality, and the dissemination of general 
truth. To these may be added, the fostering of_a national spirit, 
the formation of a national character, and the minor point of fur- 
nishing readers, whose object is pleasure rather than instruction, 
with sources of rational and elegant amusement. To such ends 
has The Port Folio been most faithfully devoted—with what de- 
gree of success, it belongs to the public exclusively to determine. 

Owing to events, which are but too fres;uent among men of 
business in these disastrous times, The Port Folio has once more 
changed its proprictor. The editor, however, being the same, it 
might be reasonably, expected, that, from a mere transfer of the 
copy-right, no material change, at least no great amelioration, will 


be likely to ensue in the nature and general character of the work. 
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On this subject it is deemed most prudent, as well as most deli- 
cate, to wave firomises, and allow facts hereafter to speak for 
themselves. However vain and illusory the former may frequently 
prove, the latter are to be accredited as the messengers of truth. 

In relation to this point, however, it may be allowable to state— 
and for evidence of our hones: determination to comply with the obli- 
gation herein contracted, let reference be had to the present num- 
ber—that hereafter, in the ornamental part of the work, considera 
ble improvement may be confidently expected. It is also within 
the scope of our intention to effect, without delay, in the aspect of 
The Port Folio, another change, which, by adapting it more im- 
mediately to the character of the times, will gratify, as we flatter 
ourselves, the wishes and feelings of the American peeple, and 
vender it more valuable as an American Journal. 

Retaining a competent portion of literary and miscellaneous 
matter, which we shall endeavour to render both “ racy and rare,’ 
it is our purpose to add to each of our future numbers such an 
article as will impart to the work somewhat of the nature of a 
Military and Naval Register. This article will consist in part of a 
characteristic and well executed engraving, and partly of a just 
and spirited description, being either a likeness and life of some 
distinguished military or naval commander, or commemorative of 
some important event in the annals of our country. 

The readers of The Port Folio cannot fail to perceive, that, 
pursuant to this design, it will fall within our province to lay be- 
fore them occasionally interesting views and narratives of the cap- 
tare and destruction of the ships and squadrons of the enemy, of 
the battles of Chippewa and Bridgewater, of the sortie from fort 


rie, the defence of fort Sandusky, and such other heroic events 


and achievements, as add to the glory of the nation and its arms. 
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